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KARN ee ~ ORGANS, | 








) eT by D. W. EARN & CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 





The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for 
the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be 
built, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is, that we are building organs equal to, if not 
surpassing, all othérs, at the very lowest’ reasonable prices. 





COMPARISON, CHEERFULLY. INVITED. 
New Atlustrated Catalogue & fice ee Fret of the 


THE. SCHREIBER PIANO CO,, 


18, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
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The Musical Directory Annial ‘ail 


Almana ... Contents ; The names and addresses of Pro- 
fessors & Traders in London & Great Britain, arranged in 
Alphabetical order, jthe Jatter under each'town. List of 
new copyright music published during the past year. 
. The, principal. Concerts, given by Musical Societies and 
others in London and the provinces, &c., &c. 


Price—In paper cover, by Post, 3s. 3d, _ 
Crimson Cloth, 4s. 3d. 


Riudall Carte & Co., 23, Bernets Street, Wondon. 





The Professional: Pocket Book and 


Daily. and Hourly Engagement Diary, published accord- 
ing to the plan of the late Sir Julius Benedict, Bae te 
spaces for appointments, lessons, &c,, being invalua 
to those who give lessons, or have many engagemer 
Principal concerts, meetings, and.general inform ca. r 
Price—In Roan Casé, by Post, 8s 2d, § 


TCAD SE Bustigy) eather] G8) 209 oy 9 
Rudall Carte & Co., 23, Berners Street, London. 
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Special Motices, S 


iad PALACE... SATURDAY CONCERT, Feb. 18, 
at 3 p.m. Vocalists: .Miss Thudichum, Mr,. Harper Kearton, the 

Crystal Palace- Choir, the Full- Orchestra ‘ofthe Saturday. Concerts, 
| Gebdeelore Mré-A Manns. . The Programme will include Mr..0, “T. 
| Speer’s Cantata, ‘‘ The Day !Dream” (first time), words by Lord Tennyson ; ; 
Scotch Ballad for Orchestra, composed by Hamish MacCunn (first time); and. 
the following Orchestra works: Overture, ‘‘Der Freishiitz” (W eber) ; ; 
Sym hony o. 8 im B minor, unfinished (Schubert); Suite de Ballet 
cgyivia (Delibes). Seats, 6d. to Is. 6d. 





LIJAH.—PERFORMANCE by the SACRED HARMONIC 
SOCIETY, Re JAMES’S HALL, THURSDAY, Feb. 23, at 8 o’clock.— 
Conductor, Mr. H. CUMMINGS.  Princi Singers—Miss Pauline 
Cramer, Miss A, Laskeom: Miss Alice Suter, Madame Patey, Mr. A. Grover, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. C. H. eg and Mr. Santley. Seats, numbered, 
10s.. 6d., 7s., 5s. ; unnumbered, 3s., 2s., of Austin’s, Piccadilly ; at Cha pel's, 
Hay’s, "Keith Prowse’ 8; and at age Poche Offices, 12, John * ‘Street’ 
Adelphi, W.C. 





[THE LONDON. SYMPHONY CONCERTS. — Mr’ .HEN-! 
SCHEL, Conductor. — Programme of the’ Fourteenth >) taal j 
TUESDAY .BVENING, .Next,: Feb...21, ST. JA ’S “HALL,” 
Overture, “‘Zur Weihe des Hauses” (op. 124) (Beethoven) ; pects ie ca 
minor for violin. and Vieleneallp (MS.) (Brahms), ‘(second ‘performance in” 
England), Herr Joachim and Herr Hausmann ;’ serenade in F, for strings (¢ 
63) (Volkmann),; violin solo,. from the Concerto in D minor (Spoke) 
Herr Joachim, violoncello solo io and aliegro: (Boccherini), Herr 
mann ; ballad for orchestra, ‘‘The Ship o’ the Fi Fiend” = MacCun , 
first time of performance). » Reserved Seats, 10s, 6d.,- 78. 6d.,-and> 
admission, 1s.; at Austin's Ofhiee, St, James's Hall, and ‘usual agents.— 
Vert, 6, Cork. Street, W. He u 





R. and: MRS. HENSCHEL’S” VOCAL) RECITALS, 
PRINCE'S nex, Feb, Sa of the Third: and ‘last Recital, 
Wednesday afternoon next, Feb at'3. Duet from ‘“Giannina e Berna. 
done” (Comarosa), ‘Mr. and _ Mrs. Henschel ; sacred song, ‘‘Séi» nur still” 
(1670) (J. W.-‘Pranck); ** ‘Timotheus cries” (Handel) ; ‘Mit Madeln 
sich vertragen ” from Goethe's *‘ Claudine von Villa Bella” (Beethoven) Mr. 
Henschel ; “ Die Sorele ey ” (Liszt); ‘‘ The Almond Tree” (Schumann) ;;‘ Auf. 
Waldbekranzter Héhe ” from op:, 57 (Brahms), Mrs. Henschel. Duett from 
‘* Mignon” (A. Thomas); Mr. and Mrs. Henscliel ; “ Wolfram's Phantasy ” ' 
from the second act of Tannhauser (Wagner); ‘‘ Henry the Fowler ” (Loewe); 
‘* The Grenadiers” (Schumann), Mr. Henschel ; «Adioux de l’Hotesse Arabe” , 
(Henschel) ; ‘* Sia e morta” Pe idot) ; i) + Capt from ‘*Zerline” (Auber), Mrs. 
Henschel; Duetto Buffo from e” (Donizetti), Mr..and Mrs. 
Herschel. Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; it isaion, 1s., at Prince's! Halliand) 
usual agents, as Vert, 6, Cork- street, W 


M® CHARLES WADE’S . CHAMBER ‘CONCERTS, 
PRINCE'S HALL, TUESDAY EVENINGS, Feb; 2l-and-28, Match 6 
and 20,—FIRST CONCERT, eon EVENING Next, ra 21, at 8.30. 
First rance in England Conservatoire g Qaartett. 
Vocaliste Mra. Henschel and Mr. Char "Wade. Subscription tickets for. 
the four 15s. 5, single tickets, stalls, 5s. ; jpeleony,. 2s, 6d. ; 
admission, Is. ; at the hall, peel AH, An ane see, Ne 1 Sh ‘James's, 
Hall. —N: Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 








mar zw 
Togs ORGANISTS.=For Professional Practi¢e; Teaching, er 
and Home use, the “ Model” Pedal 


| tee eta. Apply for uta lta erm, nd ede 
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agSnstitutes and. Colleges. 


y 
ROWL C COLLEGE: DOF MUSIG KENSINGTON\GORE, 
LONDON, S.W. 
oa)’ Istssccaseabed Io Royal Charter, 1883. 
" President’ -© * - - R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
Director - + Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., LL. D. 
Next College Concert, February 23rd, at 7.30 p.m. 


The Half-Term will commence on February 13th. 
Associate Examination— 
The Examination for 1888 is fixed for April 16th. Last day for 
receiving applications, March 6th. 
Forms and particulars may..be obtained from the Registrar, Mr; 
GEORGE WATSON, at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary: 


NIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. - (The Church 
of England University.of Upper Canada. ) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC, 
The next Examinations for the-degree of Bachelor of Music will be held 
simultaneously in. Toronto and. London in Easter week, 1885. Women are 
admissable to these examinations. For particulars apply to Rev. KE. K. 
Kendal, D,.C,L,, Registrar for England, Southsea. 











PRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON... For MUSICAL EDUCA. | 


TION and EXAMINATION, &e., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music, Inst. 1872. 


President - - The Eart of ABERDEEN. 





eS 


THE HALF TERM COMMENCES FEBRUARY 27th, when new 
Students are received. The following is a list of subjects taught and 


rofessors :— 
‘ Subjects—Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and Orchestration, Composition, 
Musical Acoustics, Pianoforte, Organ, Figured Bass Playing, Transposition, 
&e. ; Solo Singiog, the Art of Pianoforte Accompaniment, Violin, Violon- 
céllo, Double ‘Bass, Fiute, Oboe, Clarionet, Harp, Horn, Orchestral Class, 
Musical History, Sight Singing, ‘Choral Class, Vocal and Aural Physiology 
(lectures), and Voice Production Class (lectures), and Elocution. 

Professors —Higgs, Saunders, Turpin, and Turner; MM. Bambridge, 
Barrett, Bentlim, Bolton, Carrodus, Cole, Corder, Dubruegq, Fry, Gibson, 
Goodworth, Lazarus, Lockwood, Malsvh, Mann, Mount, Nappi, Ogbourne, 
Pumej, Radcliff, Reynolds, Sem le, Stone, Szczepanowski, Visetti, Wells, 
Willing, Woolhouse ; and Miss Kate Steel. 

There are evening as well as day classes, and Harmony, Counterpoint, &c., 
are also taught by correspondence. 

The full prospectus, and all particulars can be obtained by addressing the 


Secretary, 
By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W 


GUILD OF PRPAR ISAS, 35, Wellington Stree 


Strand, W. 
Patron—The Right Rev. ER Lond ‘BISHOP OF LONDON. 
RESI 
The REV. CANON SIR F. H. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Mus, Doe, 
Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, Bart., Mus, Doc, 
Sir ROBERT STEWART, Mus. Doe: 
Vice-President--WILLIAM PINNEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon, , 
Warden—CHARLES VINCENT, Mus. Doc,, Oxon., 

Established to advance the cause of Church music and the truest interests 
of its Professors, etc. 

Members of the Church of England and Ireland, and the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, are yar for election. | Subscription ; Professional Organists 
(Associates) ost . per annum ; Amateurs (Members) 15s, per annum; ae ife 
subscription, 5 guineas. 

Next Fellowship examination in Easter Week. 

Pi tus and lurther particulars me be obtained from the fasts 
Dr: J. H. Lewis, Staines, Middlesex. 


London Organ School and International College of Music, 


Established 186%, by’ the Rev. SCOTSON CLARK; Mus.B, 
Patton—His'Grace The ARCHBISHOP of CAN TERBURY, 
.. Prineipal—-HENRY CLARK. 
THE NEXT STUDENTS’ MATINEE MUSICALE will take 
lace on SATURDAY; February 25th. 
iano, Singin g, Violin, Cello, Flute, Harp, Organ Lessons, with 
Practice, and Harmony. Private Lessons and Classes. 
On Monday, Feb. 27th, Lecture on “Organ Voluntaries,” by Mr. 
W. S. Vinning, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 








t Pete nena for Musical Degrees at any of the Englisa Universities, | | 
ogee] 


ly prepared for the Matriculation Examinations by 
and Cambridge graduates (in honours}. Branches at Kensington and 


pply to the enya of Gases cae : 4 ania ee TROTTER, M. & 


Mus.Bae.; Coo 3, Princes Street, Ga eget pses WwW. atoanst to 


| sional Students. Two Pianoforte and One Harmony Lessons wally. For 


— for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE a a | [ Wp Hinde  Strect, “Mancheupe i 






Cee Ad |S 

i a> Mi aa » 

; > Director | te Pa 2 BEF 
‘Obriatnas Term commeneed ‘October 3. Entra } 


‘ten to five, Fee: Six Guineas. The Academy is for A nateur 


prospectus and all partion apply to Me Director. 





Publishers’ Announcements, 


“BIRD Be Ea Rs sf 


Worps sy CH = Sg ae @ ROSSETTL 


Music by MOIR CLARK. 
Press OPINIONS. 

“Bird Raptures’ is a song of exceptional merit. ‘The accompaniment 
lays an important part, and contains several original and charming effects.” — 
HE MustcaL WoRLD, June 11, 1887. 

“One of the most earnest and beautiful songs that has appeared for many 


are =" ioe fable barebrae Dec. 23, 1887. MEP 1 Ts & 
en the ean te » the t the,v1 
balhdeghe Sik te foah aise! Rake Bononies, Rae eke 


BY THE’ SAME a 


Four Sketches for’ Pianoforte Duet. 
“ Admirably written, and marked by an ori rnlity which will recommend 
them to pianists of culture.”—Tux Musica, Worn, June 11, 1887, 


Srantey Lucas, WeBER AND Co.,’ 84, NewBond Street, W. 





T° be performed at the CRYSTAL PALACE, FeBruary 18, 
“THE DAY-DREA M.” 


‘Cantata for Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra. 
The Poetry by. 
ALFRED LARD TENNY SON. 
The Music. Composed by 
CHARLTON T, SPEER. 
Prick Two SHILLINGS. 


Lonvox AND New York :—NOVELLO, EWER, AND CO. 


Sust Published, witb Portrait, fcap., cloth, 1s. 6d. 





BIOGRAPHIES s GREAT COMPOSERS, 


HANDEL, 
By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO,, 13, Warertoo PLACE. 
THE ART OF SINGING. . : 
New Edition, Revised & Improved, of ‘ 
A COURSE .OF STUDY AND PRAOTICE FOR 
THE VOTOHE, 
- By T. A. Wallworth. | - 
Arse $d Author al ore elle mc pe = he has 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & 00. (late Ning Vigo Sire Street ; and of thé Author, at his 


LONDON : 





A Method as used 
cultivated 
eealel Veciauen” 








ROBINSON & ULBAVER’S ee 
Ror IRISH. CAMBRIC -POCKET-HANDKERGHIEFS.. 
we Samples and Price Lists Post Free.” 
Pr ‘egos 1s, 24. ; Ladies’, 2s. aja Gents’ 
_ Homitivched Laden, 28. ants Gents’, 4s, 1a. 


Be ‘Apbolibindies 40 Hin Qeaas AND THE 
, Onova PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 


Jah 








Oxford Cireus). 


"ROBINSON ‘AND: eee BELFAST. 


Rose 
efi > 
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Miss LENA LITT LE 
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Professional Cards. 


o The subscription for a card” spine in these 
cams i £3 tos. for: six’ months, and’ £1 
arter—-payable in advance, including copy 
pi paper cach week... Subscriptions should be 
es to the office of THE -Musicat.. WorLD 
14. Catherine Sire, Strand, London, W.C. 


th Stet to Pere 


“Gonductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
“73, HamitTon. TERRACE, 
Sr. »Joun’ s Woon,: N. W, 


Mt! WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126,. HARLEY. STREET, W, 


Mrs FxKILVINGTON: HATTERSLEY, 
ARAM. 
“(Professor of the Piaqnoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
17, FINSBURY PaRK VILLAS, 
_— GREEN Lanes; N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI ~ 
‘(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
L 12,;' WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 
Madame SIDNEY” PRATTEN 
) (Guitar, Cances tina, and Gizeliva: ‘Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 
224, Dorset STREET, PorTMAn SQuare, W. 
Mc FL St. J HN. LACY 
, ofessor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist) (baritone), 
FivzRow LuMS ION; CHARLOTTE STREET, 
| Fitzroy. ‘Square, W. 
ME ay MARTYN VAN LENNEP 
(Teache? of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
Address—7, , WIMPOLE STREET, 
,, .CAVENDISH SguarE, W. 
Mr. G: AR1HUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 
L. Mus. and Tallis Gold Medallist. 7.C.L. Pupil of 


Me, ‘Albert Visetti. Teacher of vant, Harmony, Con- 
ductor, and Vocalist. (Baritone. ) 


Address— Trinity CoLteGcr, Lonpon, W. 


veMecaliateSeptence. 


Madame VALLERIA 

(Opera and Concerts), 
BoswortTH: House; HusBannd’s BosworTH, 
Ruesy, 


| See SSS 















































(Opera and Concerts), 
c/o NOLAN & Jackson. 


Miss KATE FLINN” 
41, WELBECK STREET, 
CavENDISH Square, W. 
Malle, VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts’, 
Wh CHESILTON RoAb, MuNsTER Park, 
< Furuam, S.W. 
Niles KGNES LARKCOM 


Has removed to f 
158,.PorTspowN Roap, W. 


Madame ISABEL! GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concert and Oratori ah 
29, ALBANY Y STREET, Bs wa! PaRK, ] N. W. 


ket 




















Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO » 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
elt ts SEPSMOOR, VILLAS, ; 
Private Lessons given. CAMBERWELL,-S,E, 


Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R. A.M, 


st ns AME% SoP+) 
3h ‘wots ioe ‘Roan, 
‘Bayswater; London, W. 








gap Norvore:Souarz, Hype Park, W. 


Contraltos.—Continued. 


Miss: PATTIE MICHIE, 
168; Pane Wass Futuam Roan, 
Lonpon, S.W» 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK: 
(Concerts). 
-, 56, Ducuess. Roap, 
EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 














Tenors. 


Mr, BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. AtrrED. Mout, 
26, Orp Bonn StreEEkt, W.. 





Or, 270, Ercin AVENUE, Marpa Va.e, W. 





Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
Address—N. Vert, Esq., 
6, Cork Street, W. 





Guitar. 


‘Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN "Gultariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 224,: DoRSET STREET, 
PorRTMAN SQUARE, W., where may be had 
her ‘celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
ae 10s. 6d. 








“violin. 

Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 

(Formerly Pupil o¢ Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S.S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET Roa, 

Pupils visited andvreceived. | = ANERLEY, S.E. 

Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


(Late Professor at Conservatoire Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées), 


' 109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, Srantey Lucas, Wener & Co., 











Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
; (Concerts and Oratorio), 
Op TRAFForD, MANCHESTER. 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratoriv\, 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, Istincton, N. 
Mr. J, DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gotuic Loper, 
_ Lorpsuip Lang, S.E. 
Mr.. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, ST. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD'S BusH, W. 
Mr. BERNARD -LANE,~-- 
60, WESTBOURNE ‘Park VILvas; W. 

















a a a 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Hore. pve L’Europe, 
Mian, ITALY. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount STREET, Dvstin. 


Baritones, 


Mz. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 
Mr. FREDERIC KING 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 
Mr, JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concer? 
63, STAFFORD P? 
BuckincHaw GaTE,.S. W. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the.*‘ London Ballad Singers,” 
tis fhe Concerts, &¢.), , 


30, LANCASTER Roap, 
NOoTTING ns WwW. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVIL LDF es. ert 
(Concerts, O#atorio, and Opera), : : 
70, Portspown Roap, Maipa Wate W. 












































“Yass, 


Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that in 

_ future. all communications »respecting 
Concerts, &c.,; be . addressed .. to. his 
residence, Huntcliffe, , Bexley, Kent. 


Mr, FR) FRANK SELLY tankasvcita fhe 


eet Me. ‘N. Went, 6, honk ST., 
BURLINGTON Garnens, W, 


ye! Sites and Cornet. V 











pie THOMAS ‘HARPER, 


185, Kine’s Roap,. NW 





Boitusti 84, New Bonp Srreer, W. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
c/o Mr. ALrrep Mout (sole agent), 
26, Otp Bonp D Street, W. W. 


Miss AGNES. JANSON : requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her néw address, 34a, Gloucéster 
Place; Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N, 








| VERT; 6, Cork Street, W. 








MR. HEALEY'S SPECIAL ‘LIST. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) _ 
(Opera, Oratorio, and. Concert, 
Address 'to 

Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
TOA, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 

(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatey, 

10a, WARWICK STREET, Ww 


Mdile. prow: HASTREITER (Contr. ) 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concert 

Siebinees Monster, W. B, HEAarey, 
10d, WARWICK STREET, W. 

Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 

(Oratorio and Concert), 

Business Manager, W. B HEALeEy, 

10A, WARWICK: STREET, Ww. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tener) 
__ 28, Bexsize Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. Heatey, 
160A, WARWICK’ STREET, W. 
Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. ” Haney, 
10A,! WARWICK Street, W. 























)Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 


Business Manager, W W. B. HEAcey, 





P ’ , FOAS Wager Sfaser, W 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 


Business baie W. B. Heatey, 


:2oA, Warwick STREET, 'W. 





Me MU LES BROWN (Baritone) 
‘(Oratorio and Concert), ' 
o Business Manager, W, B. HeEAtey, 


Loa, Warwick STREET, W’, 





Mn HEN RY POPE. (Bass) 


Busines Manger. WwW. B Theiiey, 


ARWICK STREET, Ww 






and 
_ Bosiness Manager, W. b. wiiiay. 


ood god, Wakwicx Street, W. 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can_use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”. as. freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. Tkey are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal, exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Veice. 
“* They seem to act specially on the organs of the vcice, and produce a 
clear enunciation.” —MARIE Rozge-MAPLESON. 
Ask. for and obtain only “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere 
at Is. 14d a box. 








UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
The Council of the University having decided to create a professorship 
of Music, Candidates for the appointment are requested to forward their 
applications, with testimonials, to the Agent General for Victoria not later 
an the 22nd of February. . The Candidate chosen, besides delivering 
Lectures on the History, Science, and Teaching of Voeal and Instrumental 
Music, will be required to conduct examinations of Candidates for Musical 
Degrees, to act as Organist to the University, to periodically report upon the 
progress of Scholars in Music, and to conduct examinations of candidates for 
certificated Teachers. The commencing salary will be £750 per annum, 
rising by quinquennial increments, should the funds of the endowment allow 
it, to an ultimate maximum of £1,200, with an allowance for House Rent of 
£100 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Agent General 
fow Victoria, Victoria Office, 8, Victoria Tene Westminster, 8S. W. 


HE FRASER QUINTET. Misses Violet: (Vocalist), 
Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Steila 
Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Piznofortes, &c. . For Engage- 
ments, for Concerts, ‘* At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.—-Address : 
121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 








DRURY LANE.—Augustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.— 
- TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30. Augustus Harris’s Ninth Annual 
antomime, 


puss IN BOOTS, at DRURY LANE. 








RURY LANE.—PUSS IN BOOTS.—Mesdames Wadman, 
Lettie Lind, Marie Williams, Jenny:Dawson, Leslie Bell, Lily Miska, 
Violet Newham, Minnie Inch, Helen Capet, Florrence Graham, Mabel Coates, 
Marguerite Etoile, Millie Vere, Charlotte Elworthy, Alice Hammack, Bettina 
de Sortis (Premiere Danseuse) ; Mesars. Harty Nichols, Herbert Campbell 
Lionel Rignold, Charles Danby, Charles Lauri, jun., Reuben Inch, J. B. 
Gordon, Griffiths Brothers, Harry Payne (clown).—Box office open daily from 
ten to six. 


t ise MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at Merryprw’s Library 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
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Facts and. Comments. 


The Queen having promised to attend another concert at 
the Royal Albert Hall this season, has) been pleased to fix a 
day early in May for that event. Sir sArthur 'Sullivan’s 
cantata “ The Golden Legend” is the work to be performed 
and, in obedience to Her Majesty’s commands, it will be con- 
ducted by the composer, 2 duty which would otherwise have 
devolved upon Mr. Barnby, 











As anticipated, the post of eg at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
has been offered to and accepted by Dr. Martin. ait 


Mr, Hubert Party has been delivering acourseof hecenies: 





at the Royal Institution, the second of which#was)given on 
Thursday, while the third and fourth are announced for 
February 23rd and March Ist respectively. The subject’ of 
the series is “‘ Early Secular Choral Music from the 13th to the 
beginning of the 17th'Century.” The period of the maturity 
of the madrigal, its spread to England, and its culmination 
there will be treated in the third lecture. 


Probate has been granted of the will, dated 15th May, 
1886, with a codicil made 29th August, 1887, of Madame 
Jenny Marie Lind-Goldschmidt, who died on ‘2nd Novem- 
ber last, aged 67 years, at Colwell, Herefordshire. She 
bequeaths to the King of Sweden her painting “ The Inunda- 
tion ;” to Mrs. Victor Benecké the portrait of Mendelssohn ; 
to’ her grandson Victor Francis Maude, the cabinet of books 
given to her by the Fire Companies of New York ; and to 
the Royal Museum at Stockholm the gold, ‘silver, and 
bronze medals struck in her honour, and the gold medal with 
diamond crown presented to her by King Oscar II., to be 
worn with the riband of Zeraphine. She devises the freehold 
estate of Wynd’s Point to her husband, Otto Goldschmidt, 
and bequeaths amongst other. legacies 50,000 Swedish kroner 
to the University of Upsala to be called the “ Eric Gustof 
Gezler Stipend,” for the maintenance of poor students at, the 
University ; and 50,000 kréner to the University of Lund, to 
be called the “ Bishop Isaia’s Tegner Stipend” for. the main- 
tenance of pocr students intending to enter the Protestant 
Church. Subject to the life interest of her husband, the 
testatrix appoints the “common fund” settled. on, her 
marriage, as to one-third each in trust, for her sons Walter 
Otte and Ernest Svend David Goldschmidt, and her daughter, 
Jenny Maria Katherine, the wife of Raymond William de 
Latham Maude, and. she recites that she had previously 
settled on each £5,000 from her moiety of a “so-called joint 
fund,” derived from joint earnings of her husband and herself, 
which, although his by law, were at his desire settled as to‘one 
moiety, or not less than £15,000 to her appointment. The 
executors are the said Otto Goldschmidt, Edward. Wingfield, 
and Richard Du Cane, and the value of the personality is 
declared at £40,630 133s. 8d. 








We regret to announce the.death, on the 5th inst., at 66, 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, of Henrietta Anne, widow 


of Henry Handel Gear. 





Miss Shinner has recently played several times before Her 
Majesty at Osborne, and has been. presented by the Queen 
with a handsome diamond bracelet. © - a 


On Wednesday evening the 32nd annual banquet in aid 
of the benevolent branch of the Dramatic and Musical Sick 
Fund took place at the Hétel Métropole. Mr. H. L. W. 
Lawson, M.P., occupied the chair, and the guests included 
Mr. Henry Betty (president of the fund), Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Sir William Hardman, Sir’ J.” Whittaker Ellis, M.P., sir 
A. K. Rollit, M.P., Captain .M’Calmont, M P., ‘Mr. Montague 
Williams, Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. Edward Lawson, Mr. S. B. 
Bancroft, Mr. Augustus Harris, Mr. J. C. Parkinson, Mr. E. 
Terry, Mr. Clement Scott, Mr. Edmund’ Yates, and Mr. H. A. 
Jones. After the usual loyal toasts had been-duly honoured, 
the Chairman proposed the toast of “The. Dramatic and 
Musical Sick Fund,” and in doing so said that the fund was 
started 32 years ago, a as a provident and benevolent 
institution. It comprehended every branch of the profession, 
and, speaking with due‘respect of both the General Theatrical 
‘Provident and of the Actors’ Fund, he must claim precedence 
for their own. The fund was at a. low, ebb, and yet from it 


or the 
were telieved authors, musicians, scene * stage 
jipenters, property men, wardrobe nisteees MaNee girls, 





dressers, scene shifters, cellarmeh, pantomimists, as) men, 
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and, supers, with’ their wives or widows—the' whole sub- 
ordinate staff of the theatrical organisation. More thar 
that, it sometimes gave that kindly aid which softened the 
bitter.end of a spoilt career to actors and actresses who had 
in their day taken considerable parts in high company. One 
old. man was now on their books through no great fault of his 
own who had played Shakespearian drama with Charles 
Kean. But for such there was generally other provision ; for 
the super and the mechanician there was none. Their earn- 
ings were small, their employment precarious, their work often 
exhausting, yet those nightly servants of the public were just 
as much needed for effective performance and display as 
leading stars and prima donnas. Not many weeks ago there 
was a successful appeal for those who were thrown out of 
work by the burning of the Grand Theatre, Islington. ‘The 
money was given after an appalling disaster, but a mere dis- 
location of business might have exactly the same effect, yet 


without such a catastrophe no such'subscription was invited. 


In such cases that fund should do the work, and enable those 
workers to tide over the period of unemployment and dis- 
tress—too often the first step to the workhouse and all that 
word implied—until once more they had the chance of earn- 
ing an honest livelihood. 

The spread of good music throughout’ England is slow 
but sure, and the case of Pinxton may be made use of to 
point a moral of the tale of its progress, At the feasts of this 
little happy Derbyshire village a great feature is. made of 
music, and even the recent distribution of prizes to the Sun- 
day school was an occasion for the discoursing’ of much sweet 
music. Mrs. Sacheverel Coke, of Brookhill Hall, the Lady 
Bountiful of the neighbourhood, distributed. the prizes, and 
Master. Algy Coke, a very small violinist indeed, astonished 
the natives, who thought young Hofmann was nothing at al! 
compared to him. 


A singular robbery tock place in Liverpool, last 
week, of Madame Georgina Burns’s jewels, which she wore at 
the Court Theatre, Liverpool, that evening. During the per- 
formance of the opera “ Robert ” great enthusiasm was mani- 
fested by a party of Liverpool University College students in 
the gallery of the theatre. On the termination of the perfor- 
mance they insisted on drawing Mdme. Burns’s carriage to her 
hotel, and on her objecting to this they determined to escort 
her thither, and afterwards serenaded her on her arrival at her 
residence, St. James’s Place. ‘In the carriage was placed a 
handbag containing Madame Burns’s jewels, which must 
either have been cleverly abstracted en route or after her 
arrival at her lodgings. The handbag—probably owing to 
thé excitement—was missed only some little time after arrival 
home. ‘The police have failed to obtain a clue to the mis- 
sing property, which is valued at £500. 


-—- 





It is stated by a contemporary that the Theatre Royal, 
at Blyth, has been destroyed by fire. 

» Australia shows a dispositicn to “ advance”’ in musical as 
in other ways, if Melbourne be taken as representative of that 
continent. The proposal that Mr. Cowen should go over to 
direct a series of concerts in connection with the Internatjonal 
Exhibition has been found by the English composer not to 
clash too seriously with his London engagements. It is true 
that the last’ concert of the Philharmonic Society will have 
to take place’ in the absence of their chosen conductor, but 
they will not. .on that account grudge to Melbourne ‘the 
temporary services of a musician so well fitted for his task. 
May he feel:no greater pang during his outward voyage than 
that occasioned by a gentle remorse, when he thinks of his 
deserted desk at St. James’s Hall! Vile 
act . ‘ e ; 





~The Bologna Musical Exhibition is beginning to cast its 





shadow before it, and the members of the English Committee 
are doing their best to have’ this country well represented on 
that memorable occasion: The Duke of Edinburgh will 
contribute an excellent collection of instruments, and has 
accepted the honorary presidency of the Committee, Mr. 
Cusins acting under him as vice-president. It is hoped that 
the Queen also will: be a‘ contributor. ‘Those of our readers 
who possess interesting MSS., books, pictures, etc., bearing 
upon the history of English music, or of music in England, are 
requested to communicate with Mr. Cusins, at 40, Montagu- 
square, 'W. 

In the meantime, the preparations in Italy are progressing 
apace. There, also, Royalty, in the person of the Crown 
Prince, will, take an important, albeit an essentially orna- 
mental part in the proceedings, and no less a personage than 
Verdi is honorary president of the Bologna Committee.. The 
burden of the actual. work, as far that is as the performances 
are concerned, lies, however, on the shoulders of the acting 
president, Arrigo Boito, who. recently paid a visit to the old 
University city to settle the details of the programme, a sketch 
of which has already appeared in the MUSICAL WORLD. 


Of foreign cities, Berlin will be largely represented, and 
Prince Bismarck has authorised the State museums to lend 
some of their gréatest treasures, The Belgian department 
will be under the superintendence of M. Mahiilon, who, it will 
be remembered, took a prominent part in. the Loan Exhi- 
bition of South Kensington, Special sections will be reserved 
for Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti,and Wagner. A similar honour 
was intended for Verdi, whose well-known modesty, hcwever, 
frustrated this act of glorification. 

The operatic season, under the management of the 
Brothers Corti, of Milan, will, amongst other things, include 
Verdi’s “ Otello,” andthe first Italian performance of Wag- 
ner’s “ Tristan and. Isolde,” with: the famous German tenor, 
Winkelmann, as Tristan.’ If such an accumulation of inter- 
esting things does not attract amateurs from all parts of the 
world, then what will ? 





Italy and Germany are at. present interchanging musical 
courtesies. On January 31st Verdi’s “Otello” met with its 
first performance in Germany at Hamburg, and on the 5th 
inst. at Munich ; and Wagner’s “ Lohengrin” was about the 
sdme time received: with unbounded enthusiasm at Padua. 
The same opera was given at Madrid for the benefit of the 
conductor of the opera, Signor Mancinelli—the Norwich 
Mancinelli. 





A. very important communication with regard to the 
Wagner and Liszt correspondence: is made by Richard Pohl 
in the current number of the Musikalisches Wochenblatt. 
The letters, as far as published; end with the year 1861, and 
Herr Richard Pohl, like everyone’ else, supposed that further 
instalments would be published from time to time. Being 
one of the staunchest and earliest Wagnerites, he thought 
himself entitled to the best information available. He accord- 
ingly: solicited. an. interview, perhaps we should say an 
audience, of Madame. Cosima Wagner, and: this is what she 
told him :— 





“ My father, soon after the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the Bayreuth Theatre, handed over to me all my husband’s 
letters, together with, the original scores of “Der Fliegende 
Hollander,” “ Tannhauser;” “ Lohengrin;” and the MS. of 
“« Jesus von Nazareth,” with the statement that I was the:sole 
owner of these mariuscripts, and was free to. make. what use I 
liked of them. \-1 ‘elieved that: these documents. should no 
longer be withheld. from publicity.:.I have myself edited the 
letters ; what concerned other people I: have, with a few excep- 
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tions of places and individuals, either suppressed’ or sought to 
render unrecognisable by the omission of names; because my 
business was to publish the relations “of Wagner and: Liszt, 
and not to enter into outside personalities.” 

“With the two volumes that have already appeared,” 
Madame Wagner went on. to say, “the publication is closed , 
I do not possess more, and no. letters of a tater period exist.” 





The sentence which we have ventured to underline con- 
tains a trulyastounding statement. Does it mean that during 
the 22 last years of their joint lives the great masters did not 
correspond with each other, or that the letters which they 
wrote have been destroyed, and, if so, by whom, and. why? 
Let us hope that Madame Wagner merely wishes to°imply 
that she does not possess any such letters, but that someone 
else may, for all she knows. Hints have been: occasionally 
thrown out that during some years the relations between the 
two friends were somewhat strained; but such a ‘state of 
things, if it existed at all, must have been of a very passing 
kind. Everyone who saw Wagner and Liszt together at the 
first performance of the “ Nibelungen,”: must have seen how 
the two clung to each other, and it is well known that Liszt 
literally died, as he had lived, in the causeof his great friend. 
For in his shattered state of health he would leave his room 
to witness a performance of “Tristan anid Isolde,” and thus 
accelerated, if he did not actually cause, his death: ' Madame 
Wagner's statement, to say the least, requires explanation. 

Three letters of Beethoven have been. unearthed and 
recently published in the Neue Frete: Presse of Vienna, by Dr. 
von Breuning, the son of one of Beethoven’s most intimate 
friends. They are not of any musical interest, and refer 
chiefly to the master’s ne'er-do-weel nephew, who was the 
plague of his great and great-hearted uncle, and on one occa- 
sion tried to commit suicide, but, unfortunately, did» not 
succeed. To the latter event one of the letters refers, Beeth- 
oven being specially eager to withdraw the young scape- 
grace, who had just recovered from his wounds; from the 
pernicious influence of his mother. 





Perhaps the most remarkable feature of these letters is 
their spelling, which sets all the rules: of ‘orthography at 
defiance, 


— 





While Joachim is introducing Brahms’s last :instrumenta] 
work to the amateurs of Berlin and London, his talented wife 
proves her devotion to the same composer by rendering; in 
her unsurpassed style, his latest songs. At her third vocal 
recital, given in the Berlin Singakademie, the programme con- 
sisted of Brahms’s music entirely. | Besides:many well known 
and popular songs, “‘ Therese” making, perhaps, the greatest 
sensation, Frau Joachim brought before the: public three 
manuscript Lieder, which greatly delighted audience and 
critics. These were. entitled; “Wie Meélodien: ‘ziéht:es,” 
“Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer,” and “ An die Stolze.” 





Some novelties in Chamber music have: been brought to 
light by the Dresden Tonkinstler Verein. »A’ MS. sonata for 
clarinet. and piano, by Felix Draeseke, won. unanimous 
approval by its attractive brightness and musicianly. construc- 
tion. A violoncello and piano sonata, however, by W. A. 
Mozart, the son of ‘the great master,’ disappointed by its lack 
of freshness and melody, ancbwili probably! he again consigned 
to'the shelf, from which itshould>never have ‘been .-taken. 
W. A. Mozart died in) 1844, and: isvsaid to have» been too 
direfully oppressed by the weight of’ his’ father’s ‘glory'to do: 
any good work as’ a composer.: A modern musician; Arno 
Kleffel, has’ produced, at a recent ‘Giirzenich concert, a work 
for solo, chorus, and ‘orchestra,: “:‘Schwestertreue,” ‘which 
made an excellent impression. 


‘both plucky and sensible. | 





‘The “ Nibelungen” Cycle has been’ piven’ in’ Carisruhe, 
Herr Mottl conducting, and “ Tristan ’shas been/mounted at 
thé Breslau Opera. | Leipsie and ‘Berlin have celebrated’ the 
anniversary of Wagner's death by performances of his’ music. 
Herr Carl Halir, of Weimar; has been engaged’ as: '‘Konzert- 
meister during the Bayreuth Festival of this year,:a post 
which he filled on a similar occasion two years ago. m0 


Samara’s operetta, “ Der Sanger von Palermo,” was fixed 
for performance on the 11th at Vienna. Nain 


A. German. baritone, of the Sachs-Altenburg Ducal,Court 
Opera, has composed,an, opera in, three acts, “ Melusine,’.to 
a libretto by Heinrich Seidel. , More interest attaches to an 
operatic work. by Xaver Scharwenka, entitled. “ Mataswintha,” 
as yet. unfinished... The book is founded by Ernst. Koppel.on 
Felix Dahn’s “Ein Kampf um Rom.”.,,;..., , sf 


é . 





The newly-discovered operetta ‘by. Offenbach, “:Cosco- 
letto,” has, it appears, already been ‘judged and—rejected-by 
the public voice, and that at the’ Berlin Wallner Theatre, on 
October 26th, 1865. After four days it had to be withdrawn. 
It is not likely that the Parisians will care for an operetta that 
proved too dull for German ears. ) od 


Teutonic connoisseurship and criticism ofthis class’of 
composition have obliged ‘Strauss ‘to revise his “Simplicius.” 
The composer,has begun by engaging a first-rate dramatist 
to remodel the libretto. , 1 





At the splendid performance, at Munich, of Verdi's 
“Otello,” Herr Vogl was entrusted with the title-part, 
Herr Gura was Iago, and Frau Schdlles, Desdemona. The 
secondary parts also appear to have been admirably repre- 
sented, and the chorus and orchestra have been accorded the 
warmest praise. Herr Levi conducted. 5. agate 

Of the 800,000 inhabitants of St. Petersburg, an average 
of no less than 4,000 visit every night the various theatres of 
the capital. _ A month. or, two ago the numbers were taken 
at: the chief theatres, with the results that during one month 
34,220. persons visited the Russian Opera, 32,000 the 
Alexandra. Theatre, 22,972 the famous Ciniselli Circus, and 
17,500 the Michael Theatre, while the rest were divided 
among the various smaller play houses. 





Qn Friday, the 10th, Mr. Norman Cummings, son of Mr.-W. 
H. Cummings of the Sacred Harmonic Society, performed 
Mendelssohn’s Capriccio brillante, with orchestra, at the, new 
Concert Room in Leipsic. | The “ Tageblatt ” of the 11th says 
“he played the Capriccio well off by heart, showing a good 
technique, and was much applauded.” be i 4] 





a 


Americans never say die, In-spite of the heavy loss sus- 
tained by the German Opera this season, the committee have 
decided to carry on the enterprise for-yet another, year, and it 


ds stated that efforts will be made to give»a ‘more> varied 


're ire, and to secure all the availabie talent: This: is 


cee 





Dorothy has found its way: to Boston, where: it :was 
produced on the 30th of last month, with:\\iss Lilidn Russell 
in'the:cast. In London the five-hundredth performance took 
place last week. The vicissitudes through » hich this operetta 
has passed, from its very unpromising beginnings: at, the 
Gaiety to its present climax of success, migut form.an.it- 
teresting chapter in the history of thé stage, in» which -the 
value of “first night” impressions woulc be shown to be 
almost #77. i) t iscizubvamggiod odT 
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BERLIOZ’S “LES TROYENS.” 

opbiees me paticomtinued from. page 108.) 

, «he Triumphal,march* is now. heard in the distance, and the 
people | are. bringing the | wooden horse into the city of Troy 
while they sing praises of thankfulness.to Pallas, the, goddess, 
undisturbed by the warning, voice of Cassandra, The next theme, 
in .G|-minor, is further emphasised by being solely accompanied 
by the harps... A more. joyous jtheme is soon heard, . It is 
announced. first, by the trombones, and is succeeded by. a fanfare 
of ,oboes,}in a, manner. which reminds one, yery . much of the 
instruments of autiquity. .. The accompaniment of harps is, again 
used when the chorus recommences. Cassandra then prophesies 
for the last time to the misguided Trojans. 

The people then depart... The triumphal march is still, heard 
in, the; distance, and, little: by little, it gradually dies away, 
Cassandra continuing her soliloquy. ie 

All is; now ‘over: . The. Greeks have entered the city, and 
Cassandra, who knows the fate in store for her, weeps. 

This ends the second act. 

When the third act commences, the unhappy Trojans are still 
heard jto. defend. themselves, hopelessly endeavouring to defend 
their beloved city to the, last, against the overwhelming power of 
the enemy... Aineas, however, is not amongst, his countrymen, 
but.is.discovered on the stage, asleep on:his couch, Shortly after, 
Ascanius comes in, as if suddenly awakened by the:nvise im the 
distance.: He listens to the sound of alarm which is now heard, 
and. approaches the resting-place of his father, with the intention 
of awakening him, but is afraid to doso,.and retires. The spectre 
of Hector then appears and advances towards Aineas. He stands 
in sad contemplation, till Auneas awakes.and discovers who is by 
his side. 

The spectre exclaims :— 

* Pergame te confie 

{Ses enfants et.ses Dieux! ; .. Va! .... cherche l'Italie” 

. and disappears. At this instant, Ascanius, followed by. 
Chorebe, and Panthée: enter, and inform Auneas{that Priam and 
the sentries have been massacred by the Greeks, , 

A crowd of Trojan. warriors now rush in, and call upon Aineas 
to lead, them to. dattle. 

The; scene then changes to the,temple.. The wives, and 
daughters of the Trojan warriors are seen. weeping and praying 
before the altar of the goddess Cybele. 

On the approach of Cassandra, they arise. 
women by telling them that :— 

Tous ne périront pas. . . le valeureux Enée 

' Et. sa troupe, trois fois au combat ramenée, 
Out délivré nos braves citoyens, 
Enfermés dans Ja citadelle. . . . 
Le trésor de Priame est aux mains des Troyens ! 
Bientét en Italie, od le sort lés appelle, 
ifs \verront's'élever, plus: puissante' et plus: belle, 
~og beiois Une nouvelle Troie, ¢:. 5, 

The women then inquire after Chorebe, and Cassandra. tells 
them; dl est)mort.” .As-soon as they hear this, their lamenta- 
tions .know: no, bounds,:Cassandra,; on the contrary, is as.calm; as 
if nothing had happened, and exhorts them rather to die with her 
than become the.slaves.of the conquering Greeks. .- | 

_| Some of, the.-women then stand apart. and converse amongst 
themselves, while the others’ take. up: their lyres and sing a song 
of triumph. Those who were silent at first,,.now. join in, and 
Cassandra further excites them 'to.enthusiasm. ) The Greeks arrive 
and force their way, into the,temple. “Bat this does. not, abate 
thecourage of the brave. Trojan, women, who. continue their 
triumphal chant, and -face)the:. enemy) without fears, , Cassandra 
then strikes a,dagger into:her breast and/falls,, The Greeks, sur+ 
prised at this, stand back with horror, and) the Trojam women 


—_———- 


She ‘consoles the 





1* Berlioz wrote on the 26th of January,1857,t0'M. Bennet, the father of the 
pianist, who was known, to the, public: by theoname of Theodore Ritter ;— 
“I am just completing the instrumentation of the monster finale....-../. . 
which.u to yesterday was a source of serious anxiety to me, by reason of its 
size,! Bat’ I sent’ Rocqtiemont ‘to the Mp cen y= lee find the ‘score | of 
Spontini’s Olympie; which hasa triumphal march inthe samie'tempo as mine, 
with barsiof the same, duratiofi as those: in :my sinale:- 1 have counted the 


ba ‘ d d . ’ th i acti at. 
cae using he Parone pre gel nt Moreen | Che march ie 
Otympid, whereas “¥ have a ra ‘who is om the stage ‘ih the ‘cortege 


of the wooden horse defiles in the distance,” . 





take advantage of this opporturity to go up the parapet which 
overlooks on ‘the sea.’ They cry:— ! ; 
) . Sauve nos fils, Ende 


Italie! Italie | 
and throw themselves into the sea as the curtain drops. 
“LES TROYENS A CARTHAGE.” 


This work, which forms the second part of “Les Troyens,” 
is by far the more important of the two, both from.a musical and a 
dramatic point of view, and it is the only part which has hitherto 
been honoured with a, stage representation. It is divided into 
five acts, and ils principal personages are as follows :—Dido, 
Queen. of Carthage (mezzo-soprano); Anna, her sister (con- 
tralto) ; Ascanius, the son of A®neas (soprano); Amneas, a Trojan 
hero (tenor) ; Narbal, the Queen’s Prime Minister (bass) ; Panthée, 
a Trojan priest (bass); Jopas, a poet (second. tenor);-Hylas, a 
young sailor (sécond tenor).; two Trojan soldiers (baritone and 
bass), and besides, some of, the personages who were, murdered in 
the “ Prise de Troie,” now. appearing as spectres. The work opens 
with an iastrumental movement of considerable’ beauty, which 
the composer entitles “ Lamento,” and after a few chords by way of 
introduction, the first theme is. given out by the’ violins alone. 
This theme is afterwards taken up by the, violoncellos, and 
then the violins have another theme, very much, like the first, 
which forms the accompaniment to a kind of funerai melody in 
the bass, which justifies the name of “ Lamento.” 

As soon as the orchestral..movement is over, the curtain rises 
and discloses a scene representing the city of Troy in flames 
after the massacre. A Rhapsodist* comes forward and soliloquises 
over the fall of Troy. -Hepreludes every stanza by striking four 
notes on his lyre. At this instant the people are heard singing 
the Trojan march in the distance: - This time it is considerably 
abridged, and instead of being given with enthusiasm, as on the 
previous occasion, the people mournfully . sing ‘it,: according to 
Berlioz’s own words, dans Je mode triste: As? soon as there is 
silence, the Rhapsodist continues relating’ the incidents of) the 
first part of the tragedy. He then departs, and) after a short 
instrumental movement, a//egro agitato, ‘the prologue ‘ends: ‘The 
first act opens cn the esplanade before the Queen’s paldce,and in 
the centre athrone is erected..: lt commences with'a short chorus; 
“ De Carthage les cieux,” which depicts the happiness of the con: 
tented people. The sere enters and seats herself on the throne, 
having her sister, Anna, at. her right, and her faithful, Prime 
Minister, Narbal, at her left. On the conclusion of the national 
song, the Queen rises, and addresses her faithful subjects in 
a recitative, followed by an air, “Cher Tyriens.”’ The Queen 
then distributes prizes to several sailors, labourers, and builders, 
who, by their industry, have helped to raise Carthage tothe posi- 
tion it occupies, and the proceedings end with the répetition’*of 
thé national song, “ Gioirea Didon:” The next'scene is a roonrin 
the palace, and the sisters,are alone. This; of »course, gives-rise 
toa duet. It opens with short and. beautiful ‘orchestral preladsj 
the theme of which is soon heardagain in the’ voice:part. : After 
the duet, Jopas, the poet, in great excitement, enters; and an- 
nounces the? arrival of a fleet of unknown vessels.» Dido «bids 
them» be . introduced» to’ her,» and: the scene! changes® td 
the esplanade before ‘the Queen's palace. First comes Dido's air: 
during which the: strangers are heard ‘approaching in thedistande. 
The triumphal march in the mode triste is heard when they are 
about to come in, and Dido,’ who is suddenly seized witha strange 
presentiment, cries—' > - 3. to 9 L few 2 on 

J’éprouve une soudaine et vive impatience - ef f1 Qe 
: De'le'voir . .-'. ‘et jeerains en secret leur presenée. W 
As ‘soon’ as’ this is ‘said, the ‘strangers take their appearance: 
Amongst them are Aineas’and his son Ascarius,’ and Panthée, the 
Trojah priest, disguiséd like the rest’ as°saflots,’ ADnéas) fearing 
the people might recognise him by ‘his voice, commands his'son 
to act as’spokesman: ’ Ascanius then asks ‘the Quéen thé favott of 
a’ refuge, on behalf of his companions and ‘himself, ard? at'the 
same time offers some rélics saved’ ‘from’ the'siége of Troy ‘as pre- 
sents. The Quéen? gracious! — their requests; and? thadks 
them for their' presents, ~ While 'the°tefugées “are “receiving the 
congratulations of the people, Nafbal, the Prime Minister, arrives 
Peete tsds Meas t etl tah A: Oe ase! MOO a ad Bl if 2 
*This part is undettaken by an actor, and the words-ere not sung, 
but spoken. oskosil eaopgd 
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in great excitement, and announces the invasion of the country 
by Jarbas, the Numidian King. .As soon as Afneas hears, the 
news, he throws off his disguise, makes his way through the crowd, 
and approaches the Queen. He then explains his origin, and 
offers the services of both his arniy and himself. The Queen at 
once accepts his offer, and shortly after she whispers softly to 
her sister — 
O.ma sceur, qu'il est fier, ce fils de la déesse. 

These incidents of course give rise to some ensemb/e writing. But 
the most touching episode is that in which Eneas bids farewell 
to his son, and confides him to the care of the Queen. 

The second act is, with the exception of a few choral phrases 
near the end, entirely instrumental. In this act. Berlioz has 
attempted to depict the hunt which Dido prepares in Adneas’s 
honour, and the French composer follows closely Virgil’s 
narrative* :— 

When next the sun his rising lights displays, 
And gilds the world below with purple rays, © 
The queen Zinéas, and the Tyrian court, 
Shall to the shady woods, for sylvan game, resort. 
There, while the huntsmen pitch their toils around, 
And cheerful horns from,side to side resound, 
A pitehy cloud. shall cover all the plain 

ith hail, and thunder, and tempestuous rain; 
The fearful train shall take their speedy flight, 
Dispersed, and all involved in gloomy night ; 
One cave a grateful shelter shall afford 
To the fair princess and the Trojan lord. 


(To be continued. ) 


Reviews. 


VOCAL. 

Two songs by Geo. Bernard Gilbert, lately received, afford an 
agreeable contraet to the flood of common-place, educated and 
uneducated, which never ceases to pour in upon us—‘ A Marriage 
Song” (Joseph Williams) showing decided freshness of faucy, 
besides having the advantage of pretty words. Both of this, and 
of a sacred song by the same hand, entitled ‘ By Another Way ” 
(Novello, Ewer, and Co.), it may safely be said, without: putting 
forward any extravagant pretensions for them, that they have 
been really composed, not manufactured. The gradually in- 
creasing fervour and final climax at the close of each verse in 
the last-named song, are admirably conceived and artistically 
executed. Another song deserving to be separated from. the 
bulk of recent productions of the sort; isa rendering for soprano 
or tenor, of Thomas Ingoldsby’s well-known verses, ‘As I lay a 
thynkinge” (Beare and Son), in which advantage is cleverly 
taken of the opportunities afforded by the pcet for varied ex- 
pression and telling transitions from grave to gay. Despite this 
variety, there is a certain simplicity of tone and sentiment running 
through the words, which we seem to miss in the present treat- 
ment; but while the inducement to elaborate might, perhaps, 
in some parts have been resisted with advantage, the ideas them- 
selves are good, and the song effective. Due: credit. must 
be accorded to the painstaking, and, in some respects, successful 
manner in which six songs, by Robert Browning, have been 
set to music by E. C. Gregory (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) Tempt- 
ing to the composer, these words, so full of passion and subtle sug- 
gestion, must always be. On the other hand, the pitfalls by which 
he is waylaid, in the shape of abrupt and_ startling turns of 
thought, eccentric metre, and occasionally of expressions more 

owerful than singable, are curiously illustrated in the result 

efore us. Some of these difficulties have been, satisfactorily 
coped with ; and from time to time traces of originality, of a kind 
congenial to the text, are unmistakably apparent —take, as one 
example, the sudden prominence given by harmonic expedient 
to the words “ Violets were born” in the wonderfully beautiful 
poem entitled ‘ Apparitions.” Although some monotony. of 
figuration in the accompaniment, and. a. certain, tameness 
engendered by the over employment of full. chords would seem 
to point to restriction of resource, these songs, written through- 
out in educated style, show much interesting. intention,. and, 
contain some excellent effects. 


* Dryden’s Translation. 

















We receive a further inst t. of J, Gurwen and Sons’ issue 
of popular cantatas, entitled “The “Soul’s Pilgrimage,” by W 
H.Hadow. The composer has manifestly been an assiduous 
student of Mendelssohn, and the opening phrases ‘Of not a few of 
the ‘soli and choral’ ‘numbers ‘neatly’ land ‘us “in ‘some familiat 
anid favourite theme from the works of that master. By a quick 
movement, however, on “the outer edge,” to use a skating ex- 
pression, he adroitly manages, in many ‘cases, to evade the charge 
of downright plagiarism, and although’ the cantata must be 
classed among imitative productions, it is evidently the work 
of a capable musician, and will supp pleasant material for choral 
societies. Recent numbers of the Church Choralist (J. Curwen and 
Sons) contain two atithems for soli and chorus by Charles 
Darnton, “ Give ear to my prayer, oh God” and’ “* Rejoice’ the 
soul of thy servant,” both of which possess meric, as does also a 
“Te Deum Laudamus,” of moderate compass, in G major, by 
John A. Macmeikan (Hart and Co.) Also received, an effective 
little part song for male voices, ** Devotion,” by Eiwatd Griffiths 
(Weekes and Co.) : zi bewon 

HANDBOOKS *-* & 

It wonld cost even 4 competent teacher considerable time and 
thought, to put his subject matter in the form of questions so 
lucidly expressed, and’ so’ Lrgeengpe: ho oe as those to be 
found in books one and eleven of “The Groundwork: of Music,” 
by C. Webster (Oliver and’ Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., London). The numerous lessons and examination papers 
here given, deal thoroughly with such elementary subjects as 
clefs, time, scales, keys, intervals, and the various technical terms 
used in music ; and’ the author has evidently grasped the secret, 
well-known to’ experienced instructors, that’a thing is not ‘per- 
manently taught by beicg merely once told, but has to be reiterated 
again and again, and shown in its various aspects, before it 
becomes available knowledge such as the learner may be said 
really “to have and to hoid.” The utility for young Seginners 
of a“ Music Copybook ” devised by the same author (same pub- 
tishers), speaks for itself. qsei 


A little work on “Handbell-ringing,” by C. W. Fletcher (J.’ 


Curwen and Sons), gives very complete’ and systematically 
arranged information for the bencfit of those who aspire to pro- 
ficiency in that art ; for an art it must be called, albeit, a modest 
one, having doubtless its eminent professors, vzv/uost, and music 
especially written for it ;‘and, for all we know, its rival “ systems” 
and “ schools,” just like any other art. 








JOTTINGS FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


A French translation of the correspondence between Wagner 
and Liszt will be shortly published at the same time in Paris and 
Brussels. M. Maurice Kufferath, the Belgian musical critic, re- 
cently contributed. an article to the Guide Musical. of Brussels, 
containing various extracts from these letters, and La Gazette de 
France and some other Parisian. newspapers ‘have reprinted por- 
tions of it. 

Active preparations are now being made at the’ Grand Opéra 
for the first performance at that theatre of Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo et 
Juliette.” M. Jean de Reszké will be the Romeo, M. Gounod, it 
is reported, has composed’ several additions to the-score)) 

The ‘directors of the Grand Opéra hav3' accepted for early 
production an opera, entitled ' Zaire,” by a young composer, M. 
Véronge dela Nux. ’ Gq ory 

Mr. Benjamin Godard is completing the instrumentation of 
his new opera “ Ruy Blas.” . The score, when finished, will be 
published by the firm of Choudens, and the parts’ at the Opéra- 


Comique are distributed as’ follows :—-M. Talazac, Ruy Blas ;'M. 
Taskin, Don Sal!uste ; M: Soulacroix, Don César;'and Mme. Rose’ 


Caron, Marie de Neubourg., 9" 93)" © 
M. Massenet, it is reported, will set to music Victor Hugo's 

libretto “Esmeralda,” when he has.completed the new opera for 
the Grand Opéra, on which he is now engaged. seit 
‘i A very i Fie elaatice ? Eetea ae viii populair nlaion 

3 provinces de France, recueillies et, harmonisées par, Julien Tier- 
cat kes been recently issued. by the sable sa 

\) Phe musical commissioners of the Paris: Universal Exhibition 
of 1889 announce 4 prize’ c tion for'a lyrical’ poe 


tit fr oem to cele- 
brate the first French Revolution. The title of the’ work will a 


“ Quatre-vingt-neuf.” 








publisher of the Ménesivel. 
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THE GENIUS OF THE ORGAN--HL 

The comparison, so briefly and imperfectly stated the 
othér' week, between the resources of the orchestra and organ, 
led’to the conclusion that the distinguishing’ characteristics of 
thé two great musical forces were respectively those of ‘active 
and’ passive types. It may be further asserted that these 
broadly stated characteristics have. greatly influenced, not only 
the character of the music, but the several duties assigned to 
orchestra and organ ; and these have naturally in turn largely 
influenced. the style of music written for either of the two lead- 
ing,musical powers... The economy of the organ, as. compared 
with the cost.and trouble attending the presence of an 
orchestra,does not furnish the only argument in favour of 
the use of the organ in church. The zsthetic reason for the 
general use of the organ in church is to be found in its nega- 
tive excellence, the want of real, vivid musical life, which 
leaves to’ the organ an artificial calmness, which supplies, 
strangely enough, a good medium for the expression of devo- 
tion feeling, because this feeling is calm and passive in its 
notmal condition, Naturally, such widely endowed powers 
as the orchestra and organ have within their varied faculties 
the,,means of advancing upon each others’ duties; and 
the ,,;power. of, adaptation, is large enough to claim 
artistic respect and consideration, without, disturbing, the 
general grand lines of demarcation. Although organists, by 
the. nature of their various duties and. by: the. prevailing 
desire to indulge in characteristic tone-colour effects, favour, 
to a considerable extent, the imitation of orchestral idioms, it 


-isa-‘matter’ of doubt whether the organ can’ imitate the 


orchestra, or the orchestra the organ, with the best success. 
As’a matter of fact, it would ‘seem to be easier'to produce 
organic effects on ‘the orchestra than ‘to. suggest orchestral 
mannerisms on the organ; because it may be granted that 
an active body can more réadily assume a quiescent attitude, 
that a passive power can put forth a form of vitality that it 
does not possess. 
orchestra can more readily undertake the duties of the organ 
than:the latter power)can with effect take the place of former 
named, musical force, This assertion comes home to us at 
once, if, we remember the. effect of a well-balanced, orchestra 
in; church, and.try to imagine what a cold, dull affair an opera 
would, be, accompanied solely by the organ. 

ut it is well not to push such arguments 
too, far;. certain, it. is that. the. orchestra. and . organ 
haye much, in common; notwithstanding the great, differences 
there are,in. the, first-principles of their several languages and 
idioms,, .Again, it cannot be.said that in imitating orchestral 
bffects onthe: organ ex cherchant les plaisixs on perd le 
howheur| for iin the first place the instinct for varied tone 


-eolour: secures its highest: gratification “in the orchestra;:and 


therefore every-approach toorchestral’ music brings some 
gain to the art; then,:in ‘the: second. place, the: power of 


adaptation is ov? of the most distinct faculties of the organ, |, 


and is-ind:,| |... fits;comprehensiveness. and usefulness. 

sso qltart, as.1..),;,.er,affairs of life, cosmopolitanism is a lead- 
ing characteristic of these days, and.a.very large development 
inthis, spirit is to be noticed in modern organ music. At the 
same time, itis important that this comprehensive spirit shall 
he under, reasonable control, and that the genius.of the organ 
shall not be too. seriously sacrificed.in the pursuit of imitative 
effects,... Modern organ. building, it is certain, displays its 
chief triumphs in. approaches, towards orchestral power and 


‘Variety ; and some organists are. asking themselves if this 


tendency mayor may not be carried too far ? and whether 


_ the: genius ofi the organ, its depth, breadth, and: magnificent 


calmness should not receive more attention ut the hands of 
-E./H. TurRPIN. 


Perhaps it is better to say that the]. 
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SIX HOURS WITH BACH. 

Mr. A.E. Bishop, the talented: organist of St. Mary Abchurch, 
City, .has struck out an excellent idea, giving six Bach recitals 
at his church. He prefaces his scheme thus :— 

“Johann Sebastian Bach was born at Eisenach, March 2ist, 
1685, at a time when that part of Germany was fuil of anarchy, 
war, and bloodshed. 

“ When only fifteen years of age he, having been left fatherless, 
went to Liineburg, there supporting himself by playing the 
violin and singing in the little band of musicians connected with 
the school at that place. 

“In, August, 1703, he succeeded in getting his first organist’s 
appointment at the New Church at Arnstadt. 

“ At Lubeck, which is about fifty miles from Arnstadt, there 
was a celebrated organist and composer named Buxtehude. 
Young Bach, as soon as he could obtain leave of absence, set 
out on fvot to visit Lubeck, and stayed there so Jong that he 
incurred the displeasure of the'authorities at Arastadt ; however, 
this visit was a turning-point in his career as a musician, for 
here he learnt for the first time the full and independent use of 
the pedals ; besides which, the direct influence of Buxtehude’s 
organ music may perhaps be more clearly traced in Bach’s com- 
positions than that of any other writer. 

“The organ at Arnstadt upon which Bach played consisted 
of two manuals and pedals, twenty-five stops—viz., eleven on 
great, seven on choir, five on pedals, one coupler manual to 
pedals, and tremulant to great. 

“At Easter, 1707, Bach removed to Miihlhausen, and the 
following year again to Weimar, where he remained nine years 
and wrotea large number of hisorgan works. The organ upon 
which he played while at Weimar consisted of two manuals and 
pedals, 8 stops on great, 8 stops.on choir, 7 stops on pedal. 

“In 1717 he left Weimar.and went to Céthen, and in 1723 to 
Leipzig, where he occupied the post of Cantor at the Thomas- 
schule.. While in Leipzig he wrote néarly three hundred church 
cantatas, a new one being composed for every third or fourth 
Sunday, all the parts copied out for the band and chorus either by 
himself or the members of his family, and the work rehearsed and 
performed as the. chief music on the Sunday, according to the 
custom in the Lutheran Church. . Here also he wrote several 
oratorios and, four or five of his Jargest and finest organ 
compositions. 

‘During the.month of July, 1750, when at the age of Sixty- 
five, death terminated his useful career, which was. eneoof 
enormous work and of prodigious achievements, leaving an 
immortal name.and an-tevaleable-example both as a man and a 
musician. His last composition will be found in the programme 
of the last recital pf this, series. 7 7, 

“Before putting before my friends my selection of this great 
master’s:‘organ corkpositions, it will be, perhaps, as well to take a 
brief survey of the whole. és 

“ The well-known °Peters’ edition, seven volumes of which 
were edited by Griepenkerl and two by ‘Roitsch, gives us:one 
hundred and thirty-seven works (more or less complete), contained 
in nine volumes and extending over seven-hundred and seventy- 
four folio pages. 19min 

As these volumes: were. published at various times, and 
most ofthe larger and! more important works were chosen first in 
preference to the earlier ones, it follows that the order in this 
edition»is not chronological, but rather the opposite. iia 

| It isiimportant while studying these works to bear in’ mind 
that very fewxof them were engraved during the composer's life- 
time, but MS:copies were;made at the time by his pupils and 
others for their own use. Details concerning these willbe found 
in the: prefaces written by Griepenkerl, and published with the 
various volumes of the Peters’ edition. 

“ Although; no doubt, these copies were mostly made with 
Bach's sanction, they contain many and impertant differences, 
including—transcriptions into other keys, higher and lower, to 
suit the compass of various organs; alterations in the pedal: parts 
for the same reason ;' the use of the term fro organo pleno, which 
occurs on some existing manuscripts and not on others of the 
same works ; and afew other directions which may have been 
added for some speeial reason at the time. An instance of this 
is given’ by Spitta, in his excellent work on Bach’s life,in the 
case of a Chorale (Peters, Vol: VL, No. 22) in which the canto 


(25) 
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fermo played with the lett hand is marked in Bach’s haad-writing 
tagotto, while the counterpoint played with the right hand is 
mirked sesguialtera. It is probable that the “‘ sesquialtera ” here 
inteaded was equivalent to what in old English organs was 
known as a ‘mounted cornet,’ which many’ years ago was a 
favourite stop for playing rapid solo passages ; some of the larger 
ones contained as many as ten tanks of pipes, one being an 8ft. 
stopped diapason. The effect indicated would scarcely be found 
acceptable to modern ears. 

‘‘ As in many cases the autographs of the works are altogether 
lost, the compilers of the Peters’ and other original editions were 
compelled to fall back upon the existing MS. copies, and to use 
their discretion in adjusting the many differences. 

‘* The Peters’ edition contains the following organ works: by 
Bach, about three-fourths of which may be considered more or 
less suitable for performance, while the remainitig fourth part can 
only be used as examples of contraptntal devices :—27 Preludes 
and Fugues; 4 Toccatas and Fugues, 3’Fantasias and Fugues, 
8 Fugues (without Preludes); not including those upon chorales, 
6 Sonatas (of three movements each), Passacaglia,’ Pastorale, 
unfinished, 3 Fantasias (better described as Preludes), 4 Preludes, 
an Aria, 2 Trios, Canzona,’ Allabreve, §6'Short Chorales from the 


‘‘Orgel-biichlein,” 73 Movements upon Chorale subjects; 4 sets of 


Partitas or Variations’upon Chorales. 

‘*In addition to the above list, the Peters’ edition contains 
four Concertos, Vol. VIII., which are arranged’ for the organ by 
Bach from the cotti positions of an» Italian | composer ‘named 
Vivaldi ; also, a Concerto in’ G, a’ Pague in B minor, and a little 
piece called Kleines’ harmonisches labyrinth,” of which the 
authenticity is extremely doubtful. // 

‘In making my selection, it has! been my endeavour to choose 
not so much the most popular numbers, or those aidking the 
greatest display, but suchas 1 hope will give'to the listener a fair 
idea: Of ‘the styles of iy. belonging to the various periods of 
Bach's life. 

‘With this view it would perhaps have been thore desirable 
t« have placed thenumbers in chronological Order ; but as° it is 
necessary to’ make: each: programme as far'as possible of equal 
interest: and variety, Ihave simply’ placed ‘some of the earlier 
works near'the ‘beginning of the series, distributing the more 
mature works (as the sonatas) through the whole.” 

‘The dates of these’ interesting recitals are the following : 
Mondays at 3, Feb.:20,'27; apres 5) 12, 19} and 26. 








CANON BODY, ON ART’IN CHURCH. 


In’ a’ recently-preached sermon, the «Rev: Canon Body 
observed :—Now, thank God for it, it had, become the most 
ordinary occasion in the history of a chutch that they: should see 
it made beautiful by the offerings of Christian loving hearts, and 
that the mémbers of church congregations should be summoned 
together to»consecrate to God’s service this or that) beautiful 
adornment wherewith the glory of His house was.madeimore 
visibly manifest to men. There was:a.great movement going on 
up and down: England which was not confined to any one eccle- 
siastical communicn—it certainly was not confined tothat dear 
Church of England, with which most.of them were identified. 
They had lived long enough ‘to see'the use of architectural beauty, 
of music, and of song in Christian communities external to: the 
Church of England. Why one thought that almost the very |. 
purpose of ‘their existence was to protest against the things that 
they adopted. He did not mean that for a single moment the 


Church had had to adopt all that which she at one time protested | , 


against ; but he asked them to admit asa fact of modern life that, 
whether'they liked it or disliked it, they were face to face with a 
development of beautv in connection-with religious: life and 
worship that once was an abomination. How were they to stand 
face to face with that: movement? There were those who were 
still unrecenciled to it ; ; and constantly one heard the questicn, 
« To what purpose is this waste?” you are spending vast sums of 
money ox the erection of buildings which were conspicuous for 
architectural loveliness ; you are adorning those buildings’; you 

are spending greater or less amounts of money in the development 
of musig and song; “ To what purpose is this waste?” In view of 








the poverty that existed and thecondition of ‘modera life, that 
was a question to which they must be able to give, hot a trans- 
cendental, but a practical and common sense answer if such a 
service as that which they'then kept was-really and truly to be 
anything, but a- mockery. He) confessed he; did not like the 
source from which the question. came, , They did not like to 
realise the fact that the first expression they, had.,recorded.in 
the. Bible against lavish devotion, to, Christ .in his worship 

came from the lips of Judas ; but whether they, liked it or_not, it 
was the fact. Bui they knew it was not real devotion, that made 
Judas ask the question. Yet, never mind where the question 
came from, it was a fair question, and one to which they must 
give an intelligent answer. Why in the present age was it that 
we looked not with regret but with joy upon the erection of such 
a reredos as that they commemorated that day, and why did 'they 
repudiate with all the power of the language the charge that ‘an 
effort to make God’s house lovely, or worship beautiful, should be 
designated-as ani act’ of waste? Ifithat was waste it was wrong. 
The question of the text begged:the whole, question in ‘dispute. 
He thought that the Church. existed, in God's world to witness 
for beauty. |,;Now,., did they: not, want a witness for, sament 
Perhaps they did not want it. im some parts of the chee 
everything around was beansital GacPh it be, the poor 
which the labourers,lived. .But they had. but to fag ot He ne 
be face to. face with-God’s uncl louded sky, oO see the. eauteous 
hills ‘and dales, the lovely trees, and the tric ling brooks ; all that 
was in the country witnessed for the beauty of God. Surely there 
was need in ‘hie towns—surely there’: ‘was need of some witness 
for béauity ; and that’ was the’ éé'of the'Church. They had 
inherited beautital buildings; add-if by any means they cowld'add 
to: the beauty! of every house ‘of Godin their ‘midst, theysshould 
de so, thatothey might witness for God inthe smoke and turmoil 
of their daily life), They might:laugh atithatias zstheticism 5 but 
an zstheti¢; witness in. such a; community, as, theirs was:needed. 
There, was a great deal around,them,that,jwitnessed. for,uglimess ; 
there was, parent deal witnessed | tor, despair, apd that, witnessed 
for, the Gospel; there.was Ascith deal, about that made men. feel 
that life, was not i od’s hand: ds, but. THE TOSS at Me lo of 
the enene that puzzled men’s lives. Raat 

fe -» / : - ff ‘} 








MR. THOMAS, CASSON .ON ORGAN BUILDING «: | 

The following'i is a suininary of! a lecture on Organ’ Building 
Reform delivered by Mr. Thomas Cass6n, ‘of Denbigh, before the 
tiembers of ‘the Birmingham ‘and Midland Musical’ se at’ the 
Grand Hotel, Bele pp ow ‘Saturday’ bea Febraary'4th, 
1888. 

» The task of reforming the'Organi ifs not ptimarily for the builder, 
and is sedondarily only for the id er. ‘First’ and foremost, it’ is 
for the’ “all-round” musician: work done ‘bythe’ ‘College 
of Organists in seeking 40 improve the! general’ nrisicianship ot 
the. organist, is evidence of\sound views in this respect as regards 
playing,\and the same policy !should be: foliowed in:dealing with 
organ construction. After quoting auihorities, the. loctuten bees 
fairly able ;to laycloser the following axioms :— otetari! 

) Dy That! ithe iaoderes: —— ‘organ is unsatisfacroty | as a 
whole, ii h teonraslt Yo 

2. Phat i it! is eapecialy soin regard-to its pedal balests:: 

> That i it is difficult to stir’ up ‘Organ’-builders to the hor 
ciation of ‘progressive ideas. ~ ‘ 

“While giving’ credit ‘to’ builders for’ ee ‘and’ sttliabie 
improvements ifi detail,’ jt is idle to ‘hope for' any’ real'pr 
wntil there isa reversion to the sound: oe ciples: — pis te 
the old English and German schools of building. © ton isd 

Thelong-manual English organ was'admirably sdkpreartor the 
style of musi¢ contemporaneous with it)’ It isnot suitable for the 
fuller harmonies demanded by the modern ear; and the a of 
the pedal obligato is a fatal objection ; but it tolloweda 
and sound, principle; viz, that the separate divisions of share 
great and choir, must be absolutely complete.; This gave) 
facility, of contrcl, providing especially sympathetic, and. prema 
priate basses. 


{+ io 
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The compass of the German organ. was longer: the basses, 
which in England would have beeh cut off at tweive feet, were 
carried to sixteen feet. As a more convenient method of playing, 
however, bass stops complementary to the chief matival stops 
were provided in a pedal organ. Thus the German organ was 
complete ; its distinctive principle being that pedal basses must be 
provided for all the chief manual stops.. These basses were 
necessarily numerous however, and as there was little: or no pro- 
vision for controlling them, they became, in spite of the theoretical 
completeness, little more than the bass of the'great organ. 

On the introduction of pedals into England, they’ operated 
upon the great organ only; but were afterwards. provided with 
a reinforcement of “ pedal pipes.” When the C organ was insisted 
upon, the English builder made the grive érror Of supposing the 
alteration to be, not as it truly was,a lengthening of the compass 
of the organ, bnt a shortening of thé manual ; thus (as Mr. Best 
says) he “constantly neglected to supply the indisp2nsable equiva- 
lent, of an adequate pedal organ. Even in the largest instruments, 
when.an attempt is made in this direction, it will be at omce_re- 
marked that;the pedal-bass, is only suitable for the great or most 
powerful clavier.”. Thus,,by different’ routes'‘tbe English and 
German: builders arrived at the same miserable result, an! instru- 
ment without a true bass. 

““Thé remedy for the English form of the defect’ is to adopt the 
German principle ; that for the German deféct (lack of control) 
to adopt the English; principle... Thus—, 04.595) oy 354 

inslero Proper basses must. be provided. for all the chief-named 
stopsioticeise asrotoibys | ( 

i/20!/ Rath department of the: organ: nvust ‘be absolutely com- 

te. 61! 9 red Witale be 

*. Weare thus irresistibly driven toa third principle, the central 
feature of Mr. Casson’s system. ee eas 

'3- Hach department.of, the organ must have. its;own pedal 
OTGAB. 21i2 eid Qnirsdmoms ' 
-uBysmeans of» diagrams, Mr.-Casson, showed the interesting 
‘results. of thé adoption 6f this principle, not only for exact basses, 
‘put also’ fot’ pedal’ solo effects.’ “As he ‘puts it, the freedom and 
versatility hitherto confined to the manual stops are imparted ‘to 
those of the pedal organ, entirely abolishing the usual WORLy 
with, the, pedal. stops, and, couplers; the,,pedal clavier becomes 
a great: mechanical hand, applicable.at,will, to any,of, the pedal 
cagatis. 21) 29012 botooh ed : ; 
°°" Sortre details were explained ‘to show how the system allowed 
Of yet rier & iff’ foom” and money, and ‘great’ sitnplicity of 
mé¢ ptt and fdnipulation but Space’ forbids’ us 't enlarge 
upon..these, points, Mr. Casson thus gives 4 concise simmary, 


idjiw i 


PRINGIPLES., c/o. 0! {ow toos ost 
-ro vite is, necessary that) each, division of, the organi (great, swell, 
a my complete: To: this ead i boteersini 91 
“My Hach’ division: must havve-its special pedal division, called 
a pedatier! ) ooo qy> ba 2 hisno(losM 
2 At couplers are siops of the division which they atigmient, 
¢g., Swell to great a stop of the’ great organ, choir to pedal a 
stop ofthe choir, pedalier. | n't e'enemms.1 sing 
| 3 -Combination, actions..must,.govern 2 complete division, 
4.¢., all the Gouplers and other. manual.and pedal stops, 
‘#> The pipes'of the swell pedalier must ‘be in the swell box. 
5. The stops of each division must form one group.’ 


} i 


ra PRACTICE) ip) 75) 1) 


More than one pedal: clavier is: impracticable ; any | pedalier 
must ‘therefore be attachable to it (to the simultanéotis exclusion 
ofothérs) by stud called a“: Pedal Help,” ).)9.01i9 

When twa-imanval divisions! are ccoupled, the pedal help of 
the'aagmented division must attach'the|pedaliers of both. 

If a pedal stop be suitable fot. more than one division it must 
draw andiwork separately formeach:: (041 .foe) yin! 

': Any pedalier. may contain special melodic: stops. : | 
Two'-or more: thanuak divisions: (called sin) this icase, su 
divisions) may be attachable to one manual: clavier: by .manual 
helps .Im this €ase\the couplers must be allotted separately to 
each sub-division,.aud each sub-division: is, subject»to) all the 

abovesprinciples. 
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Correspondence. 


— 


RENDERING VISIBLE THE FORM AND MOVEMENTS 
OF VIBRATING STRINGS. 


To the Editor of ‘Tue! Musica, Wortp. 


Sir,—I have. just noticed, in last week’s lectrician, a 
paragraph which will, I think, interest your readers :—‘‘ Herr J. 
Puling, of Vienna, has devised an extremely ingenious method of 
rendering visible the form of a stretched string set in vibration. 
One of its extremities is attached to the prong of a tutiing fork, 
which is kept in motion by an electro-magnet contact’ breaker, 
and which gives a definite note, the pitch of which is carefully 
deterinined. The’ Vibrating string is lighted up by a vacuum 
tube connected with a Ruhmkorff coil, the rate:of discharge 
through the tube being alterable at will; and when this is made 
equal to or some aliquot multiple of the number of vibrations 
made by the string, the latter is only illumined when occupying 
some one definite position, and, owing to thé persistence of its 
image.on the retiaa, it appears as if atest, In this way the form 
assumed by the string, and the positions.of, the, nodes and ventral 
segments are, rendered clearly visible.” il 

It may be remarked.that there. does not appear from this 
account (which is, however,.10 doubt, an abridgment of a much 
fuller description) any necessity for determining the. frequency of 
vibration: of tle tuning fork, or any reason why a desired relation 
between it and the frequency of, illumination of the Geissler tube 
should not,, without. trouble, be arrived at by trial, gradually 
altering the latter frequency. The. relation. intended is, of. course, 
that the frequency-of illumination should:-be) a» sud-multiple of 
that of vibratidn, otherwise, manifestly, the string would beiseen 
in several phases Of ‘each ‘Vibration, and would ‘appear to be 
simultaneously resting in‘éach"and’all of them. 

‘But if wé' qualify this éondition by makingothe: frequeney:of 
illumination’ a very approximate, and not: am- exact, submulteple 
Of thé’ vibration frequency, and. if—somewhat er the 
apparatus—we greatly yedes the former frequency, and the 
condition that the time between successive illtitinations shall be, 
exactly or approximately,'thatof* the’ persistence of vision, we 
shall produce a result which’ is, I ventiire to°think, yet more 
interesting than to see thé String apparently-at rest: Wel Stvall 
illumine it at,in comparatively slow succession, any desirable 
number of points of its vibratory sound. For example: ‘aking 
the pérsistetice of vision at one-eighth of a second)’ Tet us suppose 
the vibration frequency f° ‘be ''96, arid thé ‘adjustment of the 
apparattls to have bi fhe Stich as to light up the tube:(not8, but) 
7m times per second); the illuminations of the string‘would recur 
after,42iy. vibrations,,each successive lighting of it consequently 
presenting, during, one-eighth of a second, a. phase, removed! | of 
an entire vibratiom:from the preceding one ..ln,,ether words, 
the string, continuously préseftt to: theieye of: the,experimenter, 
would be seen as executing,’ at the rate of £2'per! mimute(instead 
of 5,760) vibrations having, in’ all respects, the ‘characteristics of 
its actual indistinguishable ones. °° ~" >” 


w 
ordinary tongue of the Ruhmkorff coil by one considerably longer 


I believe I shall not err in saying that previously to this 
(27) 
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experiment of Herr Pyling no means have existed ‘of rendering 


visible the actual moving string-+L-amy siry yours faithfully, 
Cuar.es E. Herperr. 


Charlton, Feb, jo, 1888. 
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SPECIFICATIONS. 
HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, PARIS. 
It may interest readers to study the composition of the organ at 
which ;M. Alex. Guilmant, F.C.O., presides, It was built, by the cele- 


brated firm of M,Cavaille-Céll. 
1st MANUAL (lowest): GREAT ORGAN, CC to G, 56 Notes. 


Foundation Stops : 





Bourdon (double stanpe? Flute. harmonique — (har- 
diapason) ,,. . 16 ft. | monic flute) eee 8 ft. 
Montre (open diapason) 1. 8,4, | Bourdon (stopp. dia pason) _ ie. 
Violoncello ... ... 8, | Prestant (Principal) see GAY 
Combination Stops : 
Quinte (twelfth) ... 28 ft. | Basson (double bassoon) ... 16 ft. 
ublette (fifteenth) 2 » | Trompette §... ie “ASS 
Plein jeu (mixture)... 3 to'6 rks. | Clairon at 2 3 
3nd MANUAL > CHotR' ORGAN, CC to.G, 56 Notes. 
Principal (open diapason ... 8 ft. | Fluté‘douce-(stopp:' flute) ...° 4 ft 
Bourdon (stopp. ainee 8 ,, | Doublette (fifteenth) Ri. 142 45 
Salicional ’ -:!. fa By | Deompettec hl. 21 dew) ls B sy 
ey La ide «ws 8 5, | Clarinette, :\... yee se 1 3B ind 
+E so: MANUAL : SwELL ORCAN, CC to G;'56 Notss. 
Foundation Stops : 
Qsiaation ou vee .. 16 ft. ] Voix celeste .. 8 ft. 
apason (opendiapason) . us5-8),, [Flute octaviante (harmo nic 
Flute traveresitre (German - flute) ) ove wis} Abd 
flute) “ sei olden 8 55, | Basson and hautbois ot, ce 
Violedegambe oy, . v= 8,5», 4, Voix humaine beef 180958 oH 
Combination, Stops ; 
Octavina (harmonic Bombarde (double trumpet) 16 ft. 
piccolo) | - ome 2 ft. | Trompette  .,. sem oii cen ain 
Plein j jen, Y igtiore) jee 3.t0.5 rks, | Clairon (clarion) ... ons 14 
Cornet .. owe rR. ft. ¢ 





Pepa ORGAN, CCC to F, 30 NOTES. 
Foundation yee : fy 0 : 
Contrebasse n dia ? 4 ft 
win: 16 ft. Violonelte (Wrotoncaitoy’ ps 





pe en (stopp. diapason) 16 ,, 
Combination Stops : 
Bombarde (trombone) », Wate] Tpompetio. ... net ane Ob 
COUPLERS AND COMBINATION PEDALS. 


Thunder effect; ( swell combina’ n; sto 
eat to pedals. Great. organ tp ites haa ip Baie 
dha” Balance rer 
Swell “3 Swell organ toitself' in elti-bchae. 
Adjustable combination affecting Great organ to itself in anleens 
combination ‘Choir to great. raidiv 
Adjastable combination affecting Swelbo yy, Quine 9 
Py a ace gamer mee stopsio so: Swell.to, choir, Liaw 
ustable combination affecting | Swell to itself in unison, 





ACCESSORY MoVEMENTS. Fees 
| Bellows Signal. | 


Swell tremulant.. 

SUMMARY, ' { 
Great organ bewis{) aber osdd CtOps.;, 880 pipes; 4, 
Choir ...,; minh ity sates (odbc 435, oo 
Swell ,, > Nagase 1,062 4, 
Pedal ” ” I ” . 











“RECITAL NEWS, 


KgytisH TOwN.—On February 4th, Mr. James Hallé gave a recital 
at the Church of St. Barnabas. The programme comprised :— 
“Overture, “ Fidetio” oe E major)... Beethoven. 
Adagio and Rondo, from “Sonata Pathe- 





che eli elddé beheld MHiT Saeed Beethoven. 
Romance in. F (violin and organ) Beethoven. 
Aria, ‘‘ If with All” (Elijah) |. r Mendelssohn, , 


Concerto in D minor Allegro—Aic—F Fugue) Handel, 
Selection from the Water Music. 
Largo (violin-and organ). 





Air, “ Oh, had I Jubal’s Lyre 1 ir 

Impromptu Variations...» 

Miss Marianne Rea ‘and Mr, J. A. Borett (vocalists) ; the Vicar (violin) 
. HADFIELD,—A recital was given in St.;Andrew’s Church, by, Mc. 

w. ‘Mullineux, F-C:0. near of Bolton Town Hall, and St. pone’ - 

Church, Broughton, Manchester, &c.), on February 6th. The fo owing 

was the programme :— 

Grand’Prelude and Fugue in E minor... Bach. 





Pastorale in C major......../[.00..0800. Mullineux. 
Offertoire for the Organ in C .t.....4.... Jules Grison. 
Barcarole from the Fourth Concerto... Sterndale Bennett. 
Toccata tn Gmajor.... iced. cccbececsoseseone Theo. Dubois. 
March for a Church Festival... W..T. Best. 
ME ETN canes oc cnsabetiasbass Omer Guiraud. 
Scherzo Symphonique Concertant ...... Lemmens. 








Motes. 
Speaking of the new organist at Trinity Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
a local paper, Church Lip. observes, the Music Committee has been 


fortunate ig to secure the services of a skilled organist and choir- 
master! Mr. F. Norman Adams has served under Turpin and Monk 





tin England, and fora year past has» been organist . omy Aneto 


church in Paris. He is an enthusiast in the matter of b choirs, an 


. | thatis the kind of man we want, + is; extensive ate ge of An 
qualifies him to an, eminent degree, tor the positions both of performer 


a conductor. 

ST. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL.—Organists will rejoice to learn that Dr 
G. €. Martin has been appointed successor to Dr. J. Stainer, ‘as organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral: This wise and judicious selection was 
anticipated, butis not less a welcome ;piece: of; news. Dr.’ Martin’s 
great gifts and skill have long been exercised in the cathedral, i 
widely recoxnised during the long period he.,has been assistant, +to 
Stainer. As a-choir as oie Dr. Martin it? been not less successful, 
and the splendid staff of chorister boys of St. Paul's has ‘been raised 
under his able’ tuition. He is not “only ‘a fine’ organ 2 aati ‘but _ 
talented composer of Church music. Remembering his gi 
— experience, and the high esteem in which he is held, ‘ailtien inex: 

im the wise selection, made:by the Dean and Chapter, and all 
val hope » that. Dr. Martin will, have many, aia of useful service 
re him. ; 

_ CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The pitch of the great organ in the Springst 
Music Hall, the largest organ in the country, is being lowered alittle 
= thih half’ a tone. en the organ was’ built, tem years ‘ago, its 
e ite wad made to ‘currespond’ with the>one then generally in vogue. 

ince then a lower pitch has been widely adopted. Since the chan nge 
was recommended there has been a lowering of pitch by most of t 
leading orchestras, and the better class, of wind inert onse are now 
ag with the, new tch, This change on the par e orchestra 

e it necessa ‘Rat the pitch of the mu ll San should be 
lowetul ‘in order that it may be used with an Orchestfa at the coming 
May festival. It is promised that the work will be completed within a 
month. The cost will be about 2,600 dols. 

Organists fro mim do well to attend Mr. T. L. Southgate’s a 
on the: '* Phys von omy. of Pianoforte Playing,” forall ‘keyboard’ selee an yers 
are interested in the matter of: hand ‘and: finger training, whe 
keys:or by~ external. machinery, such as; the: new. inventions of Mr. 
MacDonald Smith, then to be illustrated and explained. “arrose is 
basis ibs the 28th, as announced below, . 

the. Bow d_ Brom! ey, ear on. Saty the 
idétits ‘of M Wait's programme were. Mendetssoh eco 
sonata, Podthnadt s “ Pustare’ and movements by’'Sm Pe 
‘Best: Miss Julia Jones sang very successfully, and’ Master H. 
Barton appeared as a juvenile. pianist © of talent). Do-ni <ng ‘Mis 
Aptommasgives a Harp recital; andon | Feb, 5th, :Mr. EB.) H, are, 
the talented Sheffield Parish Church Organist, will appear-. [> ¢ 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 


On Tuesday next, February 21st,: mae ih be openfrom 
7 till 10; February 28, Lecture; by Mr. T.-L: Southgate on “ The 
Physiology of Pianoforte; Plaping! ete.”5 April» ge ‘Annual 
‘College Domes April) roth, : Lecture! ‘by: Dr. E. J; Hopkins ; 
April 24th, Lecture, by'Dr. F. J. Sawyer; on Phe Primary Rules of 
Organiand Pianoforte Fingering” ; May 22nd, Lecture; June 26th, 
Lecture ; July 17th, 18th, =“ agth, ‘Examination | for FCO. 
Diploma ; July, 20th, Dipiona ‘Distribution; July 24th, ‘25th, 
26th, A.0.0. Examination ; July ‘27th, Diploma Distribution. 
Other arrangements and particulars will be duly announced: 

| Evi, TURPIN, Hea. Sec. 

95, Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, W.C..0 $2.44 

ola iaai7 (a) 
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ORGANISTS .AND ORGAN. STUDENTS. 


XNouare kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘fNew: Patent Organ 
Pedal.Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is. perfectly unique 
and may be combined easily with any Piano, Itis the only one which may be 
safely combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrament. 
Havin t down at my works two engines and machinery of the most 
desirable kind, lam now supplying my goods ata price which enables every 
organist.and organ student to have always ready for use inhis Studio an 


ORGAN: PHDAL PIANO; 
Arrorpin¢; Perrgcrty Uniqur Pepa. Practices. 
34, Sheen Park, Richmond. 
Dear Srr,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached tomy pianoforte until I could satisfy myself of their 
utility and efficiency. Ican now conscientiously say that they more than 
fulfil all my anticipations,:. Although’ I am no carpenter, aided by your 
lucid, diagram I had little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it. is 
impossible to over-estimate the comfort they give to me or to conceive the 
saving of time one experiences in one’s.own room,—Believe me, yours truly, 
BURNHAM HORNER, F.R. Hist.8. 
Zo Mr.. Mr. Ainsworth, 


Dear S1x,—It gives me great.pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection 
of your Invention. I am more than satisfied with your Patent Action and 
Organ Pedals, and consider them worth double the money. Organists and 
organ students who desire toimprove inthe Art of Pedalling, which is so 
exsential to a good organist, will do well to procure a set. Ihave seen no 
Action half so effective, and.one can sit at the Piano and play, “ Fixed in his 
everlasting seat,” or any other organ music, or organ arrangement with the 
greatest pleasure. The touch of pedals could not be better, and the action is 
as you say, “‘ Absolutely free from annoyances,” They cannot be too highly 
recommended, as by their use, rapid progress is ‘certain.—Believe me, 
sincerely yours, I. B. Thornton, 

Organist, Birstall, Leeds. 
Cologne, July 16th, 1886. 

My Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in intoreing, you thst your Pedals 
have given. the fullest satisfaction. I have them combined with my practice 
Piano. Many of.my musical friends who have seen them, as well’as m 
organ’ pupils, are quite delighted with them ; and I must acknowledge ‘that I 
have never met with any) Pedals so morseless and pleasant to play upon as 
ponte: The. Action I consider durable, and of very good workmanship, 

very organist, who desires to perfect his playing will welcome your inyention. 
I can recommend your goods in every respect.—Yours truly, ; 
Herr J. RODENKIRCHEN. 
To John Ainsworth; Esq, Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 
TOOLS.— In order to facilite the attachment, a complete set of tools are sent (four in number) 
each one marked for its icular use. . By the use of these tools, and following,carefully 
the directions, ANY ONE can make a really goed attachment. . 

On Receipt of Trade or’ Professional Card, you willfreceive’ List, with Liberal Terms. 

AINSWORTH'S. PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS 
BRINSCALL, CHORLEY. 


CASSON’S 


PATENT | | 
Organ.- Building. System 


EPARATE,; Pedal.Organs for each Manual... Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. ‘Perfect control of all 
Couplers, , Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of sefficiency, &c., &c. See testimonials from 
Mr. ‘W. T. BEST. 
Rey, Sir F. A. GORE. OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr: SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr.. E.,W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD); Birmingham, 
Mr..G, A. AUDSLEY, F.R.LB.A. 
M: A. ji. HIPKINS, F.S.A. ; 
&e.,  &e. 














a dnl. the. Secretary— 
PATENT. ORGAN €O,, LIMITED 
“DENBIGH, ; 


Che: MusicalWorld. 
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OUR \GREAT. MUSICAL SCHOOLS. 
Il.—Tre Rovyat Cer_rGe or Music. 
Io the Editor of Tue, MusicaL Wortp. 


Sir,— As the Royal. Academy ‘is’ the ‘oldest; so the Royal 
College of Music is the youngest of our great musical ‘training 
centres, and your readers may be glad to: have an opportunity of 
forming'an opinion of an enterprise which has been Jaunched 
with the avowed) intention: of ‘constituting’ itself’ the head of 
musical England, and judging how far such high aspirations aie 
likely to be realised. 

Most of ‘your readers are ‘doubtless familiar with the circum: 
stances which led to the establishment of the Royal College in 
1883, but there:are one or two of those circumstances which will 
bear repetition, inasmuch as they help to explain the present 
position of the institution.in question. In, 1878, when the Prince 
of Wales summoned the meeting: at’ Marlborough House which 
was to have such important results, it wasintended to amalgamate 
the Royal Academy and the’ National Training School of Music, 
which had been founded in 1875 by the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
thereout forma thoroughly national comservatoire; on a similar 
basis to those on the Continent. large: and representative 
committee was appointed, and resolutions were soon passed by the 
Academy andthe Training School declaring, “First, that it was 
expedient to promote the:further advancement of«music by the 
establishment of a Royal. College of Music on a more permanent 
and extended basis than -any existing: institution: . Second, that 
it was expedient that»a union should be effected’ between the 
Royal Academy. and the National Training School.” This was 
unmistakable language, but:it is mow matter of history how the 
Academy, aftersome delay, peremptorily rejected the proposals 
made on bekalf of the Royal College, and declined: any participa- 
tion in the new scheme. The rest of the story is:soon told. On 
the 28th February, 1882, was»held the large meeting at S'. 
Jamies’s Palace at which the scheme was floated, and on the 7th 
May, 1883, the college was opened. 

Before coming to the artistic side of the question, one cannot 
help being struck by, the business like-way in which the affairs of 
the college are.regulated. The government»is in the hands of 
an influential) council, the accounts: aré:audited by Sir Charles 
Lister Regan, K:C.B.; and presented to the.annual meeting of the 
corporation of the college, while the artistic direction of the 
scholars is entrusted to: a: Board of Professors, under the presi- 
dency of the able director, Sir'George Grove. . 

The principal feature. of this institution is its( scholarships, of 
which 50 are open and: about: tem ‘ close” for particular districts. 
The examinations for these consist ‘of prelimidary examinations 
at some.go local centres; at) which the most promising candidates 
are selected for the final competition ‘at the college, -All the 
open scholarships:are tenable: for the: period of three years, pro- 
vided the scholar shows reasonable diligence and aptitude. They 
provide free instruction to -the holder, and in some; instances 
maintenance in addition ; but in these latter cases )s.rict inquiry 
is always made to prevent the possibility of a bestowal of this 
additional advantage upon a person able to pay for himself. In 
| addition to these:scholarships, there are also numerousexhibitions 
obtainable at different: periods. of the student’s: career at the 
college; so that every: inducement! is held out to conscientious 
work. Moreover, the very existence of these scholarships and 
exhibitions is in itself atnply sufficient proof of the excellent aims of 
the institution: -It is essentially ah undertaking for the advance- 
ment of art; with no: ulterior motives of profit, and if for no 
other reason is worthy of interest and respect. 

The subjects.of study are of the usual nature, and are in the 
hands of able professors...T. of a second study is 
adopted, and students are expected to attend lectures given from 
time to time: on the histdry' of their art and other kindred 
subjects. In the principal study two lessons per week of, twenty 
minutes each are'given, but-the student is obliged to remain in 


‘ 
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the lesson room one ‘hour, so, that; he thereby obtaifis much 
practical good, while avoiding that‘ dreadful snare.and retardation 
—fatigue. The duration of the lesson may seem short, but from 
constant observation it has been found that it is the limit which 
can be attained with safety, for it always holds true that the 
undue forcing of musical genius results in premature decay. 
Examinations are conducted by the professors at the end of every 
term. Classified lists of the results are published, and a healthy 
spirit of emulation is thereby created amongst the young students. 
It is superfluous to say that these examinations are conducted 
with the utmost fairness, the examiners, indeed, sitting behind a 
screen, which prevents them from seeing the performer.. In 
addition, yearly examinations ate conducted by independent 
musicians of the highest standing, by whom a sepagate report is 
furnished to the Council at the annual meeting, 

The pernicious sub-professor system does not obtain here. On 
the contrary, everything is done to secure the advancement of the 
more promising scholars. In cases where sufficient merit is shown, 
a scholarship is extended, and there are, indeed, some instances 
at present of students entering on the fifth year of their.scholar- 
ships. Besides this, in some cases a student of sufficient merit, on 
completing his course, is sent to the great Continental musical 
centres for a year, free of expense, so that he may have oppor- 
tunities of hearing the best and newest in his art. 

The distinction of an Associate (A.R.C.M.) is not to be gained 
lightly, for the examination is stiff and rigorously conducted, 
The aims of the College are again shown here by the fact that it 
is open to all-comers, while nothing short of the high standard 
adopted entitles a candidate to any recognition from. the 
examiners. A pupil or past pupil is not entitled to append the 
initia's of the College to his name until he: has: gained the 
Associateship, and a wholesome check is thereby placed upon a 
practice which sometimes results in the hindrance rather than 
advancement of art. Some idea may be gained of the strictness 
of the examination by the fact that candidates, if taking up a 
solo instrument, are called upon to prepare a// the pieces in the 
printed list (and there are on an average about seven) instead of 
two or three at his or her option, as the examiners can require 
the performance of any or all of them. 

But the subject of the greatest importance to be considered 
in an undertaking of this kind is the. class of music that. is 
fostered. In this respect the College leaves little or nothing to 
be desired. The ancients are given that important place from 
which they will, let us hope, never be ousted, while the moderns 
are accorded the position they have justly won. Taking, for 
example, the list of pianoforte pieces for one of the Associate 
Examinations, we find composers as different.in style as: Rameau, 
Beethoven, Weber, Chopin, Brahms, Thalberg, and Liszt, while, 


again, pieces for various other instruments have as their com- |. 


posers Max Bruch, Saint-Saéns, Rheinberger, Piatti, Joachim, 
and Wagner. Our best English composers are also represented, 
and by their. best works ; Sullivan’s “Come, Margarita, Come,” 
an air from Mackenzie's “ Rose of Sharon,” and Stanford’s 
“There's a Bower of Roses,” are instances taken at random. . In 
the College concerts, ‘held fortnightly, the same open’ mind >is 
observable, and at a recent concert the young students played 
Berlioz’s difficult symphony, “ Harold en Italie,” in a highly 
creditable manner. The students are fortunate in their Director. 
Sir George Grove happily has no narrow prejudices in favour of 
any particular school, and, moreover, takes the liveliest personal 
interest in the pupils themselves as:well as their work. It is, of 
course, as yet premature to speak of. the influence of the College 
upon English art. It has only just got into working order, and 
is sadly hampered at present by insufficient accommodation, and 
that, such as it is, of a most inconvenient kind, An institution 
of its nature requires time to assert itself as an influence, but 
that it is destined so to do there can be little doubt: It has 
already done a great deal, and ‘its constitution and’ method of 
work are such as to inspire great hopes for the: future.—Yours 
obediently, A Musician. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Owing partly, no doubt, to the dreadful weather; and partly to 
the announcement Mr. Sims: Reeves .would» not: be able to 
appear, last Saturday’s audience was very scanty when the second 
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half of these corlderts cofimenced. Wagtier’s “Faust” overture, 
one of his few samples of abstract music, and a work full of poetry 
and significance, opened thé concert, and'in common with Mozart's 
me'odious and fresh symphony in E flat, and Berlioz’s brilliant 
orchestral arrangement of Weber's “ Tavitation,”. received, 
justice from the fine band. The solo violinist: was Herr Franz 
Ondricek, whose name is now familiar to London audiences. He 
chose the concerto of his countryman, ‘Dvorak, on ‘this occasion, 
this being the first performance of the ‘work at these concerts. 
Like most of Dvorak’s music, this concerto is permeated with 
Slavonic colour, and the’ orchestration is, most. masterly through- 
out. Of the three. movements,.the slow. movement:is the best, 
but the whole work is full of interest. The concerto: was: played 
con amore by Hetr Ondricek, whose superb tone and’ exquisite 
pkrasing place him in the very first rank of _ contemporary 
virtuosi. In the second halt of the programme he played, with 
even greater success, the “ Serenade Mélancolique” ‘of Tschaikow- 
ski, and an extraordinary show piece, in which he. displayed a 
marvellous command of harmonics, The vocalist, Mr, Charles 
Barks, was said to be, suffering from a cold, and criticism, of, his 
performance is therefore unnecessary ; but we would suggest» to 
Mr. Banks that there are songs in existence more appropriate’ to 
the character of these concerts than “ The Distant Shore.” °” °° 


POPULAR CONCERTS. Sir wnat 

The return of Herr Joachim is, perhaps, the event of the season. 
at these concerts, and @ large audience assembled on Monday, to 
greet the great virtueso.’ Herr Joachim is an artist whom ama- 
teurs always regard with affection, for his aims are of the highest, 
while he is no party to tricks of any description by which many 
artists win for t'xemselves a spurious reputation ; and his earnest- 
ness, dignity of conception and treatment, and masterly style have 
well earned for the distinguished artist the position he’ so’ worthil 
fills. His easy victory over the well-nigh impossibilitiés of’ the 
adagio and:allegro from Bach’s C major Sonata, proved that he 
has come) back in the full possession of his great powers, and’ he 
was, of course, enthusiastically applauded. With the assistance of 
MM. Ries, Burnett, Wiener, Hollander, Gibson, Howell, and 
Piatti, a fine rendering of the Mendelssohn Octet 'E in flat was 
secured, Haydn's Quartet in E flat, op. 64, No. 2, being the other 
concerted item in the programmeé.! ‘Mr. Max 'Pauer gave a fine 
reading of Schumann’s Toccata, and- Mrs. Henschel’s-rendering- 
of songs by Schubert: and her, husband was,~as usual, all that 
could be desired. ; 1 € ' 

BRAHMS’S NEW CONCERTO. 

Wednesday afternoon’s London Symphony Concert was 
attended by a large and representative audience, eager to witness 
an event.of.some importance. The nameof Brahms stands fore- 
most among contemporary German composers, and, coupled with 
the name of Joachim, had evidently been sufficient to conquer 
the indifference with which English amateurs too frequently ‘ 
gard new works. The concerto in A for violin and violoncello whe 
orchestra, heard for the first time in England on Wednesday, may. 
be called a novelty in a double sense. It was written a few month’s 
ago, and even in Germany. has been heard) only once or twice. 
Apart from this, its form shows an important deviation from the 
accustomed model. A concerto, in the generally-accepted mean- 
ing of the ‘word, implies one solo instrument: as distinguished 
from the band. Brahms has given us two éuch instruments, the 
violin and the violoncello which speak together and.in alternation, 
and stand forth in bold relief from the. orchestral background. 
The idea is not, of course, without precedent. Handel, for example, 
in his “ twelve grand concerti,” employs two violins and a violon- 
cello soli, with accompanimentof thejstringed orchestra, but in 
those days the term concerto was altogether used in a vaguer 
sense, and since Mozart settled the form in its modern meaning 
it would be difficult to cite many instances of more than one solo 
instrument. Beethoven’s so-called “‘triplé conterto,” Mozart’s 
concerto for two pianos in E flat, and-two manuscript concerti for 
the same combination by Mendelssvhn, preserved in the Imperial 
Library, Berlin, are the exceptions from the rule that most readil 
occur to the mind. Of — page hy not easy to s ak 
definitely after a single hearing, for althoughyas in is, 
later w las oldetoseh write with greater Teaplidieg oa eae | 
more condensation of thought than id his earlier days, there is 





much that would require careful study to be thoroughly appreci- 
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ated. The first movement, Allegro, for example, appeared a trie 
diffuse;and although the chief themié is’melodious and broadly 
developed, there are so many episodes, so much Working out of 
detail, ‘that the general impression left ‘upon the mind was 
almost ‘a>“blank. | “Comparatively little, also, was made of ‘the 
two solo instruments; which did not gain much individuality in 
relation either to the orchestra or to eachother. Very different 
from this\is the second movement, written in the so-called arta 
form, and starting with a beautiful long-drawn melody played by 
the:two instruments in octaves, and subsequently relieved by an 
episodical ‘theme: even more attractive. Here, also, the solo 
instruments: gained due prominence, carrying on a graceful 
dialogue, which those given'to “ programme music ” could easily 
construe into. a tender love duet. That dialogue is continued, 


. although in a different mood; in the final’ Vivace non troppo. 


Here the violoncello starts'a very charming theme, which might 
almost be called humorous but for the minor key, which supplies 
anvelement of seriousness, almost of melancholy. Presently the 
violin begins, partly-in reply to, and partly in harmony with, the 
other instrument. A second subject follows in due course and a 
climax is finally reached. That climax, however, seems scarcely 
sufficiently: developed, | After all that had gone before, one would 
have liked ‘a broader; amore impressive conclusion. A longer 
coda would have supplied all that was necessary. As it was, 
there seemed:a want of proportion, a beautiful opening leading to 
disappointment at the’ end. Our remarks, as we said before, 
must be taken as merely tentative ; perhaps better acquaintance 
with the work will greatly modify our judgment. So much, how- 
ever, seems certain, that no one but Brahms among living masters 
could ‘have writter’ this work, which shows all the earnest- 
ness of purpose, all the freedom from mere clap-trap, 
to’ which this' composer owes his leading pesition. Of 
the performance it would’ be difficult to speak in too favourable 
terms. It was perfect, and final in the sense that all subsequent 
interpreters will simply have to adopt the reading of Herr Joachim 
at the violin and of Herr Hausmann at the vioioncello. So far, 
these two artists are the only ones that have attempted the 
concerto. They’ played it at'Cologne in: October, when the com- 
poser. himself conducted, and quite recently: at Berlin under Dr. 
von Biilow’s direction, and on each occasion the applause seems 
to have been as cordial as that which marked the conclusion of 
the performauce on Wednesday. A special word of praise is due 
to Mr. Henschel, who secured an excellent rendering of the some- 
what uninteresting orchestration. The oyerture to Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul,*}Haydn's C major Symphony, and various solo pieces 
were also included in the scheme.—The Times. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


A concert was given on the 14th inst., at 49, Euston-square, 
by Herr Ragnar Grevillius, a Swedish baritone, who has recently 
come to reside in England. Herr Grevillius has a voice of good 
quality, which is, however, not entirely free from a defect of the 
school.in which he has evidently been trained—the vibrato—while 
he sings with considerable taste ; his principal effort was Verdi's 
well-known “DiProvenza il mar,” from “La Traviata.” Miss Louise 
Phillips sang, in her always pleasant style, Agathe Backer-Grén- 
dahls lovely “ Til mit Hjertes dronning,” a song she has made 
peculiarly her own, anda song by Wilfred Bendall. Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall folly jussed her previous successes in songs by Mary 
Carmichael, M. V. Whiie, and Vidal, and Mr. William Nicholl’s 
beautiful voice and polished style were displayed to advantage. 
Miss Kate Chaplin and Messrs. Theodore Liebe and Anton 
Hartvigson contributed solos on the violin, ’cello, and pianoforte, 
with much acceptance, while Miss Otta Bronnum, in a song by 
Grieg, showed that she possesses a pretty voice. Eckert’s difficult 
“Echo” song is, however, beyond her capabilities at present. 

The second concert of Mr. Malcolm Lawson’s “Cycle” took 
place at the Queen’s Gate Hall, South Kensington, on Tuesday 
evening last. Herr Waldemar Meyer was the violinist, and con- 
tribited, a Sonata of Tartini’s, a Bolero of Moszkowski’s, and a 
Larghetto Religioso.of his own, which) deservedly created great 
applause:.' Miss’ Mary Howell gave several contralto songs with 


_excellent effect. ‘Mr. John Probert was unavoidably prevented 


from appearing, but his place was kindly filled by Mr. Hesseltine 
Owen, who substituted “To Lucasta,” and a “Bedouin Love 
Song,” for those announced. Mr. Malcom Lawson was happy 





in his rendering of some of his own compositions, notably “To 
Kitty,” from the “People’s Songs,” and his choir of ladies 
acquitted themselves very creditably in a gre (“The Night- 
ingale”), three choruses from the “Tale of Troy,” and two 
Lieder of Ernest Rudorff. The success of the evening, however, 
belonged to Miss Emily Lawson, who, in Siebel’s Song from 
“Faust,” Ch. Salaman’s beautiful Rhapsody, ‘‘ My Star,” and a 
MS. song from“ Pippa Passes,” set by her brother, displayed 
genuine artistic feeling, which, combined with her bright, 
melodious voice, gave her audience great pleasure. The MS. song, 
we are glad to learn, will shortly appear in a volume about to be 
published by Mr. Malcolm Lawson. Miss E. Lawson was also 
associated with her sister in a duet of the latter’s composition, 
‘Ye little birds that sit and sing,” a graceful and interesting 
production, The next concert takes place on Tuesday, Heb. 21st, 
when Mr. Thorndike and other distinguished artists are 
announced. 


OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Should the ingenious'contrivance lately proposed by a Frevich 
manager, for varying the colour of the play-bill according to the 
“riskiness” of the play, come to be adopted in this, country, 
certainly the announcement of Mrs. Campbell Praed’s new piece, 
“Ariane,” produced at the Opera Comique Theatre last week, 
would justify a display of the red danger-signal, by way of warning 
to Mr. Gilbert’s “ girl of fifteen,” if not to the British matron 
herself. An immoral play “ Ariane,” is not ; indeed, such lesson 
as can be said to be inculcated by so artificial a picture of social 
life, is altogether of a salutary kind for those whom it concerns. 
The misery and humiliation which follow in the train of reck- 
lessness and false pretence have, perhaps, never been more sternly 
exemplified on the stage, than in the harassed existence, the 
quarrellings,and the ultimate tragic fate of Henry Lomax and his 
wife.. Although there isa divorce in the case, the heroine, what- 
ever her other faults, remains firn.ly virtuous from first. to last, 
and we areat any rate spared the misdirected sympathy by which, 
in so. many Anglo-French dramas, a tinsel halo of romance is 
thrown around the wavering wife, who weepingly befools her 
lawful spouse through three acts and a half, but saves herself and 
appearances just at the last moment, and so. lives happy ever 
atter. Nevertheless, the tone, manners, conversation, and actions 
of the society here presented are decidedly unhealthy; the 
consolation, being; that they are also unreal; derived not, 
from actual experience, but from the circulating library, Taken 
separately, each of the highly objectionable types of character 
introduced to our acquaintance may not be an impossible one. 
It is when they are united to represent a distinct social 
clique, having some repute of respectability, and including 
among their number learned lords and ladies, an archdeacon, an 
industrious “ chevalier,” and a learned professor, all of whom hob- 
nob together in the somewhat questionable studio of an imbecile 
artist and his unquestionable wife—the women flippant, heartless, 
and fast, the men wanting even in that sense of “ honour” which 
Carlyle was wont to regard as the one saving quality among a 
certain section of the idle and wealthy classes—that the satire 
falls flat becaase it is felt co be untrue, In spite of all this, and 
of some structural defects, which show it to be ihe work of no 
experienced hand, this play, admirably acted as it now is, un- 
questionably leaves a powerful impression, and affords Mrs, 
Bernard Beere several opportunities for those passionate. out- 
bursts in which she has no English rival, on the stage. The 
dialogue, especially in the first act, requires extensive pruning, 
Much of it is somewhat in, the. teacup, and saucer school, 
although in the present instance the tea is “Jaced” if not with 
rum, with some potent ingredient leaving a disagréeable flavour. 
Once admit that “Society” is as bad as this unfortunate heroine, 
Ariane, is, made to find it, that amid all her well-to-do surroundings 
she is nevertheless unable to;find one single true-hearted, sympa- 
thetic friend, then the gradual process of hardening which takes 
place in her nature becomes comprehensible enough. Bouad 
to a good-natured, good-for-nothing husband, and with no better 
adviser than a gambling father, of shady antecederts, she speedily 

the object of the attentions of ‘Sir Leopold D’Acosta, one 
of the scurviest specimens of ab English geatleman (for he is 
evidently intended 10 be one) ever introduced to an audience. 
To cut an unpleasant story short, this polished rogue, after vainly 
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attempting the ordinary arts of seduction, becomes an.accomplice 
with the girl’s own father in a nefarious scheme to inveigle the 
unfortunate husband into an illicit love affair, by means of which 
the ground is cleared for a divorce, and for subsequent marriage 
with his adored one. For the furthering of this purpose a decoy 
is found ready to hand in Babette, the artist’s fast wife—a character 
sketched with most uncompromising boldness. Bereft of wife and 
child, the unhappy husband, after discovering the trick, surprises 
the two on their bridal day. Thinking only of his own wrongs, 
while forgetting all the wrong he has done her, he deliberately 
poisons at its source the one chance of happiness now left to 
Ariane in her new-found love, by revealing the whole shameful 
story. He then aims at the husband but shoots the wife, and 
finally is understood to kill himself behind the scenes. It would 
be dangerous tu attempt to prophesy the fortunes of such a play, 
or to say that, with the really powerful acting of Mrs. Bernard 
Beere, who has never been seen to better advantage, 
admirably supported as she is by Mr. Henry Neville as the erring, 
not altogether repulsive, Henry Lomax, by Mr. Marius, as the 
scampish father-in-law (not a very novel type, by the way), and 
by Miss Laura Linden, as the objectionable Babette, “Ariane” may 
not rank among the conspicuous successes of the season. Mr, 
Leonard Boyne found it a hard task to enlist the sympathies 
of the audience for so sorry a hero as the second husband, 
D’Acosta, but he, together with Mr. A. Denison, Mr. Arthur 
Marcel, Miss Fanny Coleman, and others ia minor parts, lost 
no opportunity of adding to the effect of an exceptionally well- 
acted play. Miss Violet Campbell sustained the part of the 
child Daisy with admirable naturalnes:, and this promising young 
actress must be accorded a foremost place among tke several 
gifted stage children whose appearance of late would seem to be 
of good augury for the theatre of the future. 





The annual dinner of Trinity College, London, held at 
the Holborn Restaurant, brought together a large attendance 
of past students, friends, local secretaries, and professors of the 
institution. The Earl of Aberdeen was in the chair, and in 
giving the toast of the evening, “ Prospetity to the College,” 
of which he is President, laid stress upon the fact that its aims 
were to combine musical education with general culture, and 
he complimented all connected with it on the success attained. 
By its Local Examination in different parts of the country the 
College had rendered a national service, The Rev. H.G. Bonavia 
Hunt, Mus.D., the Warden, responded. The other toasts included 
that of “ The Vice-Presidents, Honorary Officers, and Council,” 
given by Dr. Westbrook, and responded to by Mr. G. A. Osborne, 
Colonel S. W. Wilkinson, Mr. D. Nasmith, QO.C., and Professor 
E. H. Turpin, who claimed that Trinity Ccllege was the largest 
institution in the world devoted to music unsupported by State 
cr private endowment. The toasts were interspersed with a 
selection of songs and instrumental solos contributed by Messrs. 
Walter Bolton, F. G. Cole, L-Mus., G. A. Higgs, L.Mus., John 
Radcliffe, and Sinclair Dunn. Among the company were the 
following gentlemen :—Mr. W. Adlington, Mr, G, E. Bambridge, 
Mr. HenryR. Bird, Mr. G. W. Bloxam, M.A., Mr. F. Butel,JMr. W. 
L. Bonnett, Mr. Boddington, Mr, A, R. Bax, Mr. T. E. Biddle- 
combe, Mr. F. B. Corfield, Mr. A. Carnall, Mus.B., Mr, ©. J. 
Duchemin, Mr. A. E. Drinkwater, M.A., Mr. H. Dancey, L.Mus., 
Mr. Doddeswell, Mr. Shelley Fisher (secretary), Mr. Myles B. 
Foster, Mr. M. Fisher, Mr. W. . W. Goodworth, L.Mus., Mr. J. 
L. Gregory, the Rev. J. A. Gwynne, B.A., Mr. J. S. Gaskell, Mr. 
A. Howard, Mr. Heath, Mr. A: W. S. Hoare, Mr. J. A. Hammond, 
Prof. James Higgs, Mus.B., Mr. J. H. Holfor¢, Mr. Henderson, 
Dr. Warwick Jordan, Mr. E. Burritt Lane, L Mus., Mr. R. W. 
Lewis, Mr. F. W. J. Lesser, Mr. J. Lloyd, Mr. Lowels, Mr. Geo. 
Mount, Mr. F. J. Mitchell, Mr. F. Merrick, L.Mus., Mr. C. E, 
Moser, Mr. J. H. Napri, Mr. F. G. M. Oglourne, Dr. Pringner, 
Mr. W. Pumey, Mus.B., Dr. C. W. Pearce, Mr. W. J. Reynolds, 
Mus.B., Mr. H. W. Stewardson, L.Mus., Professor Gordon 
Saunders, Mus.D., Mr. C. E, Stephens, Mr. J. Enos Smith, Mr. 


Soa Mr. J. Stedman, Mr, B: Stringer, Dr. Armand Semple,’ 
fr. 


j. E. Turner, Professor Bradbury Turner, Mus.B., Professor 
H. Turpin, Mr. James Turpin, Mus.B., Mr. Upton, Mr. A. 
Visetti, Rev. R. Viney, M-A., Dr. A. H. Walker, Mr. J. Warfiner, 
L.Mus., Mr. C. E. Willing, Mr. E. ‘Wilding, &c., &c. 





GLASGOW CHORAL UNION. 


A correspondent writes to the Inverness. Courier :-—No 
musical conductor has ever enjoyed such popularity, or excited 
so much enthusiasm among the inhabitants of the second city 
of the Empire, as Mr. August Manns, whose reception on 
Saturday evening at the final orchestral concert of the Glasgow 
Choral Union series will long be remembered by all who were 
fortunate enough to witness it. Every nook and cranny of St. 
Andrew’s Hall, spacious building though it is, was occupied long 
before the commencement of the performance, and many were 


unable to obtain admission. The orchestra was completely sur- 


rounded, and several of the audience appeared.entirely oblivious 
of the trifling inconvenience occasioned by. being located in close 
proximity to a trombone, a cornet, or an ophicleide. On appear- 


ing at the conductor’s desk for the last time this season, Mr. . 


Manns was accorded a very hearty reception from the densely 
crowded house, and at the conclusion of the concert, after an 
almost incomparable interpretation of that massive musical 
structure, the overture to “ Tannhauser,” the enthusiasm which 
prevailed almost baffles description. When the excitement had 
somewhat subsided, Mr, Manns made the following remarks :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—The joyful greetings. with which 
you welcomed me zight weeks ago assured me once more that I 
was among friends, and that I had only exchanged one home for 
another. The sympathetic attention you have given to the art 
labours of myself and my friends, the members of the orchestra, 
has proved to me that the task which I set myself nine’ years ago 
when accepting the conductorship of the concerts of the Glasgow 
Chorai Union, viz., to produce performances that would find their 
way to the hearts of all lovers of good music in Glasgow, ‘has been 
faiily well accomplished. I thank you heartily for your cordial co- 
operation. I thank you in the name of the. members of; the 
orchestra, without whose abilities and goodwill I could mot. have 
been, so-successful, and I beg finally to add that I sincerely trust 
that that sympathetic co-operation of the audience and executants 
of these concerts may not only continue, but may grow stronger 
with every succeeding series which the Glasgow Uhoral, Union 
may arrange for many years to come. With these hopes and 
wishes at my heart, I will now bid you ‘ Good-bye ’—nay, not 
‘Good-bye,’ but rather ‘ Au revoir,’ or; what is still more to my 
liking, ‘Auf Wiedersehn.’” 








Music Publishers’ Weekly List. 


SONGS AND CONCERTED VOCAL MUSIC. 
He Loves but Me (echo song, simpli- ; 





fied edition, C to G) ... C. Eckert... Weekes, 
Molly’s Picture (CtoD) ... ... .. Franco Novata Ai 
Oh, Fair! Oh, Sweet and Holy! (A 
tO D) overs See ee eee Vel Oe OetooCantor: Cav“ Taicas 
é Weber. 
Prove your Mettle, Boys! (Dto D) .... Franco Novara Weekes. 
Rover, The(AtoE) ... ... 4. «1, Lawford. Ppa 
Huxtable. .... is 
Six songs for Baritone or Mezzo- 
Soprano... ... 1. ss. es see eee A. W. Marchant Ascherberg. 
Song of the Lighthouse ... ...” ... J. H. Greenhill Weekes. 
Elinore ; or, The Border Bride, Cantata. E. Rogers,.. ... a 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. ... E. Grifith ... pa 
WM COMI ces.” Ses, vce, soe Edward Hodges Noveilo, 
Six Vocal Duets)... i... 4. os) Wilfrid Bendall J. Williams. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Dance of Mummers... .... ».. +. J. C. Bridge Weekes 
Fantasia on Popular National Airs 
(No..1 Exglish, 2 Scotch, 3 Irish, 
EY aah stn, aie | pees,s Ai hem, Ie MER aoe i 
Hymne Patriotique H. Roubier 


Impromptu, for the left hand te 
Les Cloches de Corneville .:. .... ... Sidney Smith ... 
Operatic Fantasias, Tannhiiuser _... 


Polonaise pee : bse eee oon eee oo J. an Bridge , wePri et > Weekes. 
Pavane Romantique ... «.., .... »+,, Henri Roubier... yy.) 
Turkish Cavalry .. .... °° 24, ....D,R. Munro... ak Saag 


J.H. Anger... | Weekes, 


E, Davison _.... | Palmer, 


a) 
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Wert Week's Music. 


oe 


Tuts. Day (SATURDAY). 








Afternoon. Concert.....,.. Md \rrdite « iycrmbes op Sevy-tdeddsehes Crystal Palace. 3 

Popular Concert ..scnosiesceereioenesoee 2 ae St. James’s Hall. 3 
MONDAY, 20. 

Popular Concert ............ J otidcaadalih ee teseseterecete James's Hall. 8.30 
TUESDAY, 21. 

London Symphony Concert ....0........scssesceeenees St. James’s Hall. 8.30 
Cologne Conservatoire String Quartet...............0 tinces’ Hall. 8.30 
WEDNESDAY, 22. 

WE SIT ss cditaetetionsnahvrastiatonbantnnoaans ta St. James’s. Hall. 3 

Mr. Henschel’s Vocal Recital ............ececseseseeeeee tinces’ Hall, 3 

“The Golden Legend ”’ (Novello Oratorio) ...... St. James's Hall. 

: THURSDAY, 23. 

“ Elijah” (Sacred Harmonic) 1... cseececceccseeeees St. James’s§Hall, 8 
FRIDAY, 24. 

Mr. Bonawitz’s Recital .........c00.c...cseeccseteenenes Portman Rooms, 3 
FOREIGN. 


NEw YorxK.—At the third Philharmonic Concert, the most interest- 
mg items were Arnold Krug’s Symphonic Prologue to Shakespeare’s 
“Othello,” and Tschaikowski’s piano concerto in B flat minor, played by 
M. Joseffy. At the fourth concert Schubert's Symphony in C, an excerpt 
from Berlioz’s ‘* Harold,” and Rubinstein’s symphonic poem ‘La 
Russe” were given. The American Art Journal says of the last piece, 
“‘ The comparison between this splendid array of national airs, each of 
which one intrinsic musical worth, and our beggarly array of 
musical doggerel that we call national music was striking, and it would 
be well for our musicians to set their pens at work.to create a little good 
music that would do some credit to Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia.” 
At ‘the same concert Madame Camilla Urso made her reappearance 
before the American public, and her brilliant playing aroused great 
enthusiasm. Professor Klindworth’s pianoforte recitals have disap- 
pointed people who expected to find the great teacher also a great 
pianist. His rendering of four or five Beethoven sonatas was. decidedly 
dull, but he was better in the Liszt selection some weeks later. The 
cast of ‘‘ Othello ” to be produced here in April, under the management 
of Signor Campanini, has been arranged. ° For the title-ro/e Signor 
Marconi has been engaged at the special request of Signor Verdi, and 
for Iago, the iacomparable baritone artist Signor Maurel, who created 
such a sensation in the same part at the first production at La Scala, 
Milan. The vole of Desdemona will be filled by Signora Terrazzivi. 
The opera will be mounted at the Academy of Music with the scenery 
and costumes supplied from Milan. The production of ‘‘ Die Gérter- 
dammerung ’’ at the Metropolitan Opera House has completed the grand 
enterprise of the German Opera Company this season. *‘ Siegfried,” 
‘« Die, Walkiire,” and the last of the trilogy will be performed again 
before the house closes. So lucky do the New York amateurs consider them- 
selves in respect of operatic performances, that they are likely to carry 
on the enterprise next season, in spite ot the loss which the share- 
holders: have. to bear. A Wagner drama, however, entails such 
enormous outlay; that no amount of artistic success, or even crowded 
houses, can very well refund the management. No further novelty will 
be produced this season. The rendering by Friiulein Lehmann of the 
part of Briinnhilde, and by Herr Niemann of Siegfried, was inevery 
way worthy of the reputation of these artists. The other characters 
were satisfactorily filled by members of the company, Frau Seidl- 
Krauss; Fraulein Braodt,. and: Herren Robinson and. Fischer, &e. 
Little Josef. Hofmann made his first appearance as a conductor on 
Jan. 21, evoking the utmost enthusiasm. He had composed and 
scored for orchestra a “ Polonaise Americaine,’”’ and I am assured 
that he received no assistance in the work beyond the few corrections 
made by his father in passages where the instrumentation would have 
been ineffective. The Boston Ideals do not meet with unqualified 
approval from our critics. The “ Daughter of the Regiment” and 
“ Martha” were within their powers, ‘‘Carmen,” on the other hand, 
was a fiasco, in spite of the animated efforts of the company’s single 
star, Mdile. de Lussan.—At Mr. Thomas's sixth symphony concert 
the-novelty..was. Signor Franchetti’s prelude, ‘ Asrael; or, the Angel 
of Death,” part of a grand opera. The composer has studied at 
Dresden, and is quite. German in his methods.—Stanford’s Irish 
Sy was yery favourably received at the, last » Symphony 
Society’s;Concert, under the direction of Mr. W. Damrosch. 
A. brilliant concert was given by the National Opera 
Company at the theatre on the 23rd ult. The concert opened with the 
overture to “‘ Tannhiiuser,” yee full orchestra, and operatic selec- 
tions followed. _Mesdames Pierson and Fabris, and Messrs, Sylva, 
McGuckin, Vetta, Ludwig, and Bassett. Mr. Bassett has since 
seceded from the company,, Mr. John Cheshire, the harpist, gave 
great rity by his beauti Playing. Of the ppgiatic performances, 
that.of “ The Flying Dutchman” has been among the most successful, 
with Miss Juch as Senta, ‘ Faust” has also been well attended, 





with Mr. McGuckin in the title-part, and Mrs. Vetta or Mr, Ludwig as 
Mephistopheles. 

EIPSic.—At the seventh chambet music concert, Ferrucio Busoni’s 
second (MS.) string quartet was played for the first time, and was 
found less satisfactory than the composer's first work of the kind. 
Busoni isa pianist, and has settled himself at Leipsic. At the 
Gewandhaus concert of Feb. 2.  Berlioz’s ‘King Lear,” and 
Rubinstein’s Dramatic symphony were the principal orchestral items. 
Spohr’s violin concerto in E minor was played by Herr Petri (of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra), and Frau Seana cans sang some pieces by 
Schubert and Brahms. Handel’s “Israel in Egypt” was given the 
following week, and the somewhat unfamiliar work did not fail in its 
effect, all concerned coing justice to their parts. 

V1IENNa.—Some novelties have lately been heard in the Philharmonic 
Concerts. I do not believe you hear any of Fuchs’s music in England ; 
this composer has an established reputation amongst us, and his third 
Symphony in E flat, heard at a recent concert, has considerably added 
to that reputation. Nowhere is it very deep, but almost all through 
pleasing. ‘The opening movement contains passages of more breadth 
and importance than we usually find in this composer. A melancholy 
andante in C minor, and a pretty allegretto in G, are followed by a 
lively finale. D’Albert, on the other hand, isa name well known to 
English musicians. His “ Esther ” overture did not gain a very warm 
reception, and, indeed, it does not equal his former efforts in composi- 
tion. Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ Rouet d’Omphale” was splendidly played at the 
sameconcert. I informed you last week of the performance of a suite 
by Moszkowski, but had not time to comment on the fine playing of 

enri Marteau at the same Gesellshafts concert. The young violinist 
chose Bruch’s Concerto, rather hackneyed here, but he gained with it 
an enormous success. Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello” will be performed during the 
season, with Friulein Schliger(Desdemona), Herr Winkelman (Otello), 
and Herr Reichmann (Iago) in the principal parts, The young singer, 
Miss Nikita, has made her first appearance here, and has been greatly 
admired for her pure soprano voice, excellent production, and cer- 
tainty of intonation. 


PROVINCIAL. ; 


MANCHESTER, Feb. 7.—The Institution of the Gentlemen’s Concerts, 
the oldest, and at one time the most successful, musical society in 
Manchester, has of late years been steadily drooping; so much so that 
during the past season or two there have been grounds for fearing that it 
was absolutely a extremis, The reasons for this decline are somewhat 
complex, and possess little beyond local interest. However, in order, if 
possible, to remedy the untoward state of things, and to see if 4 little 
more interest in the society could not be aroused intrinsically and 
extrinsically, a so’rée was given by the directors, about three weeks ago, 
in the concert hall. Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the 
evening was Mr. Hallé’s speech. He began by stating how far the 
apparent opposition of his own concerts was an actual one, and 
justified it by the somewhat different aims of the two’ series; then, 
after indicating more minutely the scope of the Gentlemen’s Society, 
he concluded by discussing its future and the necessity of its continued 
existence in terms which could not fail to be full of encouragement to all 
who were interested in its welfare. It would seem that this soirée was 
not without practical results, for the attendance at the next evening 
concert of the society, Jan. 30, was much larger than usual. We sincerely 
trust that this sign of renewed vitality may not prove illusory or 
evanescent. The concert itself was a good one, if somewhat unclassical. 
The orchestral selections, which constituted the main part of the 
programme, included a pleasing but somewhat trivial “ Ball Suite ” 
(Lachner op. 170), two overtures (Bennett’s ‘‘ Wood Nymphs” 
and Mendelssotin’s ** Ruy Blas”), and selections from Delibes’s 
graceful ballet, “ Sylvia.” Mr. Santley contributed songs, in his own 
admirable style, and Mr. Hallé gave a finished performance of 
Beethoven’s Second Concerto. The principal feature. of Mr. Hallé’s 
fifteenth concert, Feb. 2nd, was Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend;” and the 
latge and enthuiastic house which assembled testified to the wisdom 
of our leader’s choice in selecting so typically English a work. The 
popeletes of this cantata has been so phenomenally rapid, that to look 
or an adequate parallel we must turn to Sullivan’s other works. 
Hitherto the only sign of disapproval has come from Germany, and 
many people, having regard to the success which the “Mikado” 
achieved in that country, have attributed the indifference with which 
the. ‘Golden Legend ” was received there, mere caprice. This is 
treating with scant courtesy the greatest musical -critics of the world; 
and for our own part we prefer ‘to believe that the coldness of its recep- 
tion was due to some statable reason, whether right or wrong. It must be 
remembered, for one thing, that the standards of criticism adopted 
for the ‘‘ Mikado,” and for the ‘‘Golden Legend” would be very 
different. What pleased mightily ina comic opera might either not 
please or displease in a serious cantata, . We donot mean to assert 
that the '‘ Golden Legend’. is not superior)to the.‘‘ Mikado” ; on the 
contrary, we consider that adistinct advance has been made, But the 
very ease with which the two works may be compared, makes us feel it 
to be not impossiblethat, for German audiences, one ground of objection 
arose from the i ion that both works had been attacked from too 
nearly the ‘ametilat of view ; and that this point of view while being 
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entirely adequate for the one, was hardlyso forthe other, Sullivan has 
not been able to free himself to any great extent from the. trammels 
which his long servitude to comic opera has fixed upon him; and, in 
spite of the astonishing wealth of melody and the occasionally strong 
dramatic treatment, the work appears to.us to suffer as a whole, from 
the composer not having approached his task in.a sufficiently -classica! 
spirit. The performance for the most part was admirable. The solo 
parts, being entrusted to Miss Marriott, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr, Lloyd, 
and; Mr. Watkin Mills, were of course efficiently dealt with, Miss 
Marriott’s interpretation of Elsie being especially praiseworthy. The 
choruses might on more than one occasion have been improved upon. 
The. second, half of the concert, comprised . Beethoven’s Choral 
Fantasia (pianoforte Mr. Hallé), Weber’s Quartet from Oberon ‘‘ Over 
the Dark Blue Waters’’, and the march and chorus “ Hail, Bright 
Abode” from Tannhauser, 

MANCHESTER, Feb, 13.—Amongst a people who, like the English, 
are not yet free from a tendency to conservatism in musical matters, too 
much novelty is apt to be followed by disastrous financial results ; hence 
it was with surprise and pleasure that we noted the large audience 
assembled at Mr. Hallé’s sixteenth concert, an important portion of the 
programme of which was presented to the Manchester public for the 
first time. No doubtthe presence of many was due to the fact that the 
vocalist, though a débutante, was a Manchester lady; but we are 
unwilling not to connect the fulness of the house, to some extent, at any 
rate, with the announcement that a symphony by Dvorak: was to 
be performed. Be this as it may, those who went could not. fail to 
appreciate the concert, which was'a most enjoyable one. A large 
portion of theinterest was centered, as we have said, upon the vocalist, 
Miss Alice Lamb,:who is a daughter of a well-known Manchester 
gentleman. This young lady has, we bélieve, recently completed a 
three-years’ course of study under Madame Bodda-Pyne, and_ the 
teacher has every reason to be satisfied with her pnpil, Miss Lamb 
has a contralto voice of quite remarkable power and range, the depth 
and volume of her lower register being especially noteworthy, though 
most hearers would at present probably prefer the quality of her voice 
in its upper compass, where it displays a maturity and mellowness 
rarely met with. But the possibilities of her lower notes are very 
great, and if shecan succeed in removing the ruggedness. which is 
somewhat perceptible in them, and, above.all, if she is able by further 
training to bridge over the registers satisfactorily (which she is far from 
having done at present), we believe that she cannot fail to take a. high 
rank amongst contemporary contralti. Of her three songs she was most 
successful in, Haydn's “ Spirit Song,” and: Marzials’s trivial ‘‘ River 
of Years,” in both of which she showed herself possessed of considerable 
aitistic insight, though she iscapable of advancing still further in this 
direction. Perhaps she did wisely in choosing Rossini’s ‘‘ Ah! quel 
giorno,’’ for it served to show that she has not been inattentive to. the 
study of fioriture ; but it is our strong opinion that she will find her 
proper sphere in less flowery lands. The chief orchestral item was 
Dvyorak’s Second Symphony in D minor, op. 70. It was given here ‘or 
the first time, and we fervently reiterate the. critics’ usual formula on 
such occasions, that a further acquaintance with the work would be 
desirable. It is characterised by all the national peculiarities with 
which the music of this composer is so strongly imbued, and we did not 
succeed in detecting completely the tonal basis upon which it is 
constructed, and which a more leisurely study would no doubt reveal. 
At the same time, it appeared to us to be distinctly the most important 
work by Dyorak which we have yet met with, And though a large 
portion of the firsttwo movements.is devoted to the development of 
themes which might perhaps be more clearly enunciated, the work is 
always interesting and never degenerates into commonplace. | The 
Scherzo is a particularly fine movement, and its boldness and 
originality would strike anyone. It was evident that the whole symphony 
created a favourable impression, The: soloist of the evening was 
Hallé. In carrying out his intention of playing Beethoven’s concertos 
this season, his watchword has evidently. been ‘‘ thorough,” for, besides 
the customary five, he has alsogiven us the Choral Fantasia, and on 
this occasion he played the violin.concerto as arranged by Beethoven 
for the piano. Of this we may.say, that to all who. know the original 
not even Mr. Hallé’s splendid playing succeeded in concealing the 
great inferiority of the pianoforte arrangement. Whose the cadenza in 
the allegro was we do not know—but we liked it not. 


NoTrTINGHAM, Feb. 9.—The Nottingham Amateurs’ Operatic Company 
have distinguished themselves by their enterpise in producing and 
performing, by their own unaided efforts, an opera. The story of 
“ Adela” was written by Mr. John Henry Brown, and the music 
composed by Mr. T. L, Selby, both of Nottingham: The p'ot is from 
an historical source, and turns on an incident in the reign of James V. 
of Scotland; and is said tohave proved thoroughly ‘suitable for an 
opera libretto. The music is ‘very pleasing. The opera -is to be 

erformed every evening this week, the cast being as follows: James 

. (King ‘of Scotland), Mr. E. H. Johnson; Cardinal Beateun, Mr. 
W. F. Fisher ; Redhall (the king’s advocate). Mr. 'M. Chadbourne; Earl 
of Asbkirk (an outlawed noble), Mr. Arthur Johnson ; Sir Rolaad 
Vipont (captain of the king’s ordnance), Mr. J. Lambert;' Margaret 
(Queen of Scotland, wifeof James V.); Miss Poppie° Lymn’; ‘Lady 


Adela (sister to Earl Ashkirk, beteothed to Sir- Roland), Mrs. Whitehil, 
(Miss Emmie Johnson) ; Lady Sybil’ Douglas (Cousin to Lady Adela, 
betrothed to Karl Ashkirk), Miss-Fannie Lymn ; Pages (to Queen 
Margaret), Master H. L, Selby and Master P, H. Johnson. ‘There 
were in addition lords, ladies, citizens, soldiers, and the usual stage 
crowd. The orchestra did very good -work: under the composer, 
“ Adela ” was written many yearsago, and was brought out in concert’ 
form in 1867, Mr. Henry Farmer conducting, and in 1872 by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, with Madame. Blanche.Cole, Miss Newton, Mr. 
George Perren, Mr. George Fox, and;Mr, Temple ia the principal parts. 
BirMINGHAM, February 13.—Antonin Dvorak’s Dramatic Cantata, 
‘* The Spectre’s Bride,” and Villiers Stanford's ‘‘ The: Revenge,”.. were 
given by the Birmingham Festival Choral Society on Thursday evening, 
February 9g, with full band and chorus, the principal vocalists, being 
Madame Dotti (whose services the committee had. fortunately 
secured in place of Madame Henschel, who was unable to fulfil her 
engagement) Mr. Orlando Harley and Mr. Watkin “Mills. The last 
named gentleman replaced at a very short notice Mr. Grice, who was 
unfortunately indisposed.. The Town Hall, ‘I regret to ‘say, again 
displayed rows of unoccupied seats, a’ fact which the occasion did not 
warrant, and must'sooner orlater seriously affect our local premier Choral 
Society. The performance of-Dvorak’s~graphic work was in the 
highest degree praiseworthy, both band and chorus being in excellent 
form ; some of the accompaniments weregiven with that artistic finish 
to which we are only accustomed at Festival times. Thus the poetic 
setting of the soprano solo, ‘‘ O, Virgin Mother,” most exquisitely. sung 
by Madame Dotti, was. splendidly accompanied. by” the band, the 
muted strings and harp obbligati being conspicious ‘by ;their delicacy, 
Mr. Orlando Harley tried his best, but he lacked dramatic.power, and 
could not fight aganst the labyrinth of such weighty orchestration. 
Mr. Watkin Mills’s voice suffered from the same cause, but every 
allowance must be made for him, as I have been informed. that.on,/the.- 
same afternoon he had to sing in ‘* Judas Maccabeus,” and then had 
to journey to Birmingham. Madame Dotti made a most favourable 
impression here, not having been previously, heard ia, :cantata, 
although well known to Birmingham music lovers -inopera, . Dr. 
Viiliers Stanford’s ‘‘ Revenge” found even more favour with ‘the: public 
than Dvorak’s ‘‘ Spectre’s Bride.” It was.given here for the first'time, 
and our chorus was perhaps never heard to better advantage. The work 
bad been thoroughly schooled and rehearsed, and special. commenda- 
tion is due to the singers .for their perfect intonation and. precision 
Mr, Stockley conducted both works with great tact and/judgment, 
Madame Agnes Miller wi!l give her second Chamber Concert, at the 
Masonic Hall on Thursday, assisted by the well.knowo Shinner’ Ladies’ 
String Quartet. The programme will include Quartet in A.minor, strings, 
Schubert; Pianoforte Quintet in. F minor, Brahms; Sonata in A for 
violoncello, Boccherini,' Fantasia in. G minor, for. pianoforte, 
Beethoven. : RIGqo 
GLASGoW, Tuesday, Feb. 14.—At a concert given at the City Hall, 
on Saturday evening last, under the auspices of the Abstainers’ Union, 
the annual gold medal competition for amateur vocalists took place. 
The competitors numbered ten, three sopranos, one contralto,’ three 
tenors, and three basses, and'they came from towns both ia Scotland 
and Ireland. The programme was an aspiring one, each’ coriipetitor 
having to sing three soli, viz., Sacred, Scotch, and English.’ The’ gold 
medal was awarded ro Miss Maggie’ Bowie, ‘contralto, ‘Greenock,’ and 
the silver medalto Mr. George Neil, tenor, Thornliebank: The ‘large 
audience were well pleased by the Judges’ decision.’ ‘The Judges ‘were 
Messrs. ‘J. Seligmann, Emile Berger, W- M. : Miller, Wm. Moodie, 
and Wm. Smith.—E,J.R.B. Ra ys Aten 
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“IT only perform an_ act, of . justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which | was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
dthers, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 


_ Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR vow PACHMANN.” 
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